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HORACE’S GHOST, ETC. 


HORACE’S GHOST. 
[Book 1., ODE 11.] 


THE wretched world has had enough 
Of snow and ice, and “ quantum suff.,” 
Altogether, 
Of floundering over field and park, 
And shivering through the light and dark, 
And vain petitions to the clerk 
Of the weather. 


I try to keep the cold at bay, 

By storing brandy night and day 
In my cupboard ; 

And every pretty girl I meet 

Wants to avoid me in the street, 

Because her nose is red, and feet 
India-rubbered. 


Man likes his skating for a bit, 
But grows a little tired of it; 
Si sic semper, 
Although both amiable and mild, 
And very gentle from a child, 
It strikes me that I may get riled 
In my temper. 


Next must the times return again, 

When on the wooden heads of men 
Down there fell huge 

Torrents of rain— the largest out, 

As Yankees say —in fact, about 

The worst recorded waterspout, 
Called the Deluge? 


Then did the globe, they say, become 
A sort of large aquarium, 

And their senses 
The finned and feathered tribes forsook ; 
The thrushes swam by hook or crook, 
And all the little fishes took 

All the fences, 


If Father Thames should overflow 

His banks for just a month or so? 
And unsparing 

Of Beauty’s self, upset the King- 

ston Waterworks, that lovely thing, 

Or the fair bridge to ruin bring 
Down at Charing! 


Whom shall we call on to assuage 
The winter-god’s resistless rage, 
Even while foemen 
Of savage race destroy the flower 
Of England’s youth, and all the power 
Of evil round us seems to lower? 
Absit omen ! 


The good Sir Walter’s moral ran, 
How swift and sure from folly man 
Into sin goes ; 
Kind Heaven, the cup of Reason mix, 
And save us from the conjuring tricks, 
And blood-and-thunder politics 
Of the Jingoes ! 





Come, Peace and Spring, come Joy and Mirth, 
Smile, Plenty, on the starving earth ; 
We imbeciles 
Have surely frozen enough to please 
Sidonias of all degrees, 
And even in Hades to appease 
All the Cecils, 
February 26th, H. C. M. 
Spectator, 


THE SEA’S ANSWER. 


THE pale moon rushed along the stormy sky, 

Now hid, now seen, like some belated bark, 

That drives among the breakers aimlessly, 

Their white crests gleaming silver through the 
dark, 

Pale as the moon, beneath the lighthouse 
cowered 

The silent watcher on the great stone pier, 

She saw how black the gathering cloud-wrack 
lowered, 

She heard the gale’s hoarse warning mutter- 
ing near ; 

She felt the kindred tumult in her breast, 

With — angry mood was prompt to 

end ; 
Yet the sea answered, stilling her unrest, 
“The hardest hap comes ever to the end,” 


Though the great waves roll thundering to the 
shore, 

And o’er the reef the cruel surf-clouds foam, 

Though fierce and high the crashing breakers 
roar, 

Between the weary fisherman and home ; 

Calm to its depths the tide will ebb at night, 

The waves creep whispering backward from 
the Scar, 

And as the cottage hearth shows welcome 


light, 
The wie coble leaps the harbor bar. 
Ears that can hear, hearts that can under- 
stand, 
Know Ocean tells us, like a staunch old friend, 
“God holds the future in his loving hand, 
The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


The red-roofed houses piled beneath the head 
In silent separate lights began to shine, 
The —— her tearful radiance shed 
On the grand beauty of the ruined shrine ; 
From the quay-side, laugh, snatch of song, 
and call, 

Came fitful to the pier upon the breeze, 
And, regular as pulse’s rise and fall, 
Boomed the long echo of the breaking seas. 
And still the watcher on the great stone pier 
Lingered above the eternal waves to bend, 
Taking their answer home to hush and cheer, 
” The hardest hap comes ever to an end.” 

All The Year Round, 





Critic | 


GODWIN AND SHELLEY. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GODWIN AND SHELLEY. 


THE poetic and the metaphysical tem- 
peraments are generally held to be in some 
sense incompatible. Poets, indeed, have 
often shown the highest speculative acute- 
ness, and philosophy often implies a really 
poetical imagination. But the necessary 
conditions of successful achievement in 
the two cases are so different that the 
combination of the two kinds of excellence 
in one man must be of excessive rarity. 
No man can be great as a philosopher who 
is incapable of brooding intensely and 
perseveringly over an abstract problem, 
absolutely unmoved by the emotion which 
is always seeking to bias his judgment; 
whilst a poet is great in virtue of the keen- 
ness of his sensibility to the emotional 
aspect of every decision of the intellect. 
For the one purpose, it is essential to keep 
the passions apart from the intellect: for 
the other, to transfuse intellect with pas- 
sion. A few of our metaphysicians have 
ventured into poetical utterance. Berke- 
ley wrote a really fine copy of verses, and 
Hobbes struck out one famous couplet — 

And like a star upon her bosom lay 

His beautiful and shining golden head, 
in a translation of Homer, otherwise not 
easily readable. Scott proposed to publish 
the whole poetical works of David Hume, 
consisting of a remarkable quatrain com- 
posed in an inn at Carlisle.* 


Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 
Here godless boys God’s glories squall, 
Here Scotchmen’s heads do guard the wall, 
But Corby’s walks atone for all. 


The only exception to this rule in our 


literature seems to be Coleridge. Cole- 
ridge undoubtedly exercised a vast influ- 
ence upon the speculation of his country- 
tren, whilst his poems possess merits of 
the rarest order. It is more worthy of 
remark that his poetry is successful pretty 
much in proportion as he keeps it clear 
of his philosophy. In “ Christabel,” “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” or “ Kubla Khan,” we 
can only discover the philosopher by the 
evidence of a mind richly stored with asso- 


* Hume’s biographer, Mr. Hill Burton, gives some 
other verses attributed to Hume; but the impartial 
critic must admit that they are of inferior merit. 
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ciations, and by the tendency to discover 
a mystical significance in natural objects. 
Some people would urge that his philoso- 
phy would have been improved if it had 
been equally free from poetical elements. 
In any case, Coleridge is an example of 
a combination of diverse excellence not 
easily to be parallelled. Another poet was 
supposed by some of his admirers to have 
similar claims upon our respect. Shelley 
seems to have thought himself as well 
fitted for abstract speculation as for poetry ; 
and his widow declared that, had he lived 
longer, he might have “presented to the 
world a complete theory of mind; a theory 
to which Berkeley, Coleridge, and Kant 
would have contributed ; but more simple, 
unimpugnable, and entire than the systems 
of those writers.” The phrase is by itself 
enough to prove Mrs. Shelley’s incom- 
petence to form any opinion as to her 
husband’s qualifications for this stupen- 
dous task. It is not by forming a patch- 
work of Berkeley, Kant, and Coleridge, 
that a “complete theory of mind” is likely 
to be evolved; nor does it appear that 
Shelley really knew much about either of 
the latter writers; certainly, he has not 
given the smallest proof of a power of 
original speculation in such matters. And 
yet, though it would be absurd to treat 
Shelley seriously as an originator of philo- 
sophic thought or even as a moderately 
profound student of philosophy, there is 
no doubt that his poetry contains a philo- 
sophical element which deserves consider- 
ation if only to facilitate the comprehension 
of his poetry. 

Enough has been written by the compe- 
tent and the incompetent, the prosaic and 
the poetical, the hyperbolical panegyrists 
and the calm analytical critics, of Shelley 
considered primarily as a poet. Nobody, 
as it seems to me, is entitled to add any- 
thing who has not himself a very unusual 
share, if not of Shelley’s own peculiar 
genius, at least of receptivity for its prod- 
ucts; and after all that has been written 
by the ablest writers, one can learn more 
of Shelley by getting, say, the “‘ Adonais ” 
or the “Ode to the Skylark” by heart 
than by studying volumes of talk about his 
works. At any rate, I feel no vocation to 
add to the mass of imperfectly appreciative 
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disquisition. Recent discussions, however, 
seem to show both that some interest is 
still taken in the other aspect of Shelley’s 
writings, and that an obvious remark or 
two still remains to be made. People are 
in doubt whether to classify Shelley as 
atheist, pantheist, or theist; they dispute 
as to whether his writings represent the 
destructive spirit which undermines all 
that is good amongst men, or, on the 
contrary, are the fullest expression yet 
reached by any human being of the 
divinest element of religion. Were it not 
that some parallel phenomena might be 
very easily suggested, it would be surpris- 
ing that the meaning of a writer, who had 
extraordinary powers of expressing himself 
clearly and an almost morbid hatred of 
anything like reticence, should be seriously 
doubtful. The explanation of the wonder 
is not, I think, very far to seek. For one 
thing, people have not yet made up their 
minds as to the true bearing of some 
opinions which Shelley undoubtedly held. 
The question whether they were of good 
or evil import is mixed up with the ques- 
tion as to whether they were true or false. 
Upon that problem I shall not touch; but 
a few pages may be occupied by an attempt 
to indicate what, as a matter of fact, Shel- 
ley actually held, or rather what was his 
general attitude as to certain important 
questions. One result will probably be that 
it matters very little what he held so far 
as his influence upon our own conclusions is 
concerned. For, to say nothing of Shel- 
ley’s incapacity to deal satisfactorily with 
the great controversies of his own time, 
our point of view has so much shifted that 
we can consider his opinions almost as 
calmly as those of the Eleatics or the 
Pythagoreans. They are matters of his- 
tory which need affect nobody at the pres- 
ent day. 

The volume of essays by the late Mr. 
Bagehot, recently published, contains one 
upon Shelley, which deals very clearly and 
satisfactorily, as far as it goes, with this 
part of Shelley’s work. Mr. Bagehot 
showed with his usual acuteness how Shel- 
ley’s philosophy reflected the abnormal 
peculiarities of his character. He speaks 
less, however, of certain extraneous influ- 
ences which must have materially affected 
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Shelley’s intellectual developments, and 
indeed, seems to have partly overlooked 
them. He tells us, for example, that Shel- 
ley’s poems show an “extreme suspicion 
of aged persons.” Undoubtedly a youth- 
ful enthusiast is apt to be shocked by the 
dogged conservatism of older men who 
have been hammered into a more accurate 
measure of the immovable weight of su- 
perincumbent prejudice in the human 
mind. Shelley could not revolt against 
things in general without contracting some 
dislike to the forces against which he in- 
evitably ran his head at starting. Even 
here, indeed, the charm of Shelley’s un- 
worldly simplicity for men of an opposite 
type, for cynics like Hogg, and Peacock, 
and Byron, is one of the pleasantest indi- 
dications of his character. He attracted, 
and doubtless because he was attracted by, 
many who had nothing but contempt for 
his favorite enthusiasms, and it is still 
more evident that, however wayward was 
his career in some relations of life, he had 
afull measure of the young man’s capacity 
for reverence. Dr. Lind seems to have 
been his earliest idol; but a far more im- 
portant connection was that with Godwin, 
Godwin was in his fifty-sixth and Shelley 
in his twentieth year, when their corre- 
spondence began, and Godwin’s most 
remarkable book was published when 
Shelley was in the cradle. Young gentle- 
men of nineteen, even though they belong 
to the immortals, consider a man of fifty- 
six to be tottering upon the verge of the 
grave. Books published before we could 
spell appear to have been composed before 
the invention of letters. To Shelley, in 
short, Godwin was to all intents and pur- 
poses a venerable sage, and a fitting em- 
bodiment of hoary wisdom. A _ guide, 
philosopher, and friend —an oracle who 
can sanction his aspirations and direct him 
to the most promising paths — is almost a 
necessity to every youthful enthusiast ; the 
more necessary in proportion as he has 
more emphatically broken with the estab- 
lished order. What J. S. Mill was to men 
who were in their early youth some twenty 
or thirty years ago, or Dr. Newman to 
young men of different views at a slightly 
earlier period, that Godwin was to Shelley 
in the years of his most impetuous specu- 
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lation. A lad of genius reads old books 
with eager appetite and learns something 
from them ; but to get the full influence of 
ideas he must feel that they come from a 
living mouth, clothed in modern dialect, 
and applied to the exciting topics of the 
day. Perhaps neither Mill nor Dr. New- 
man said anything which might not be 
found implicitly contained in the writings 
of their spiritual ancestors. Much of Mill 
is already to be found in Locke, and Dr. 
Newman is at times the interpreter of But- 
ler. But then Butler and Locke have been 
dead for a long time ; and what the impa- 
tient youth requires is the direct evidence 
that the ancient principles are still alive 
and efficient. The old key has probably 
become rusty, and is more or less obsolete 
inform. The youth cannot wait to oil and 
repair it for himself. He wants the last 
new invention spick and span, and ready to 
be applied at once to open the obstinate 
lock. Shelley read Helvetius and Hol- 
bach, and Berkeley and Hume; but, though 
they supplied him with a tolerably modern 
version of some ancient theories, they 
could not tell him by anticipation what pre- 
cise form of argument would best crush 
Paley, or what specific policy would regen- 
erate Ireland out of hand, For such pur- 
poses a young man wants the very last new 
teacher, and the chances are that he will 
read even the old philosophers through the 
spectacles which such a teacher is kind 
enough to provide. 

Thus, when looking about in this dark 
world, given over as he thought to anti- 
quated prejudice embodied in cruel injus- 
tice, poor Shelley greeted the writings of 
Godwin as the lost traveller greets a bea- 
con-fire on a stormy night. They seemed 
to contain anew gospel. When he discov- 
ered the author to be a real human being, 
not one of the fixed stars that have been 
already guiding us from the upper firma- 
ment, he threw himself at the philosopher’s 
feet with the rapt fervor of a religious neo- 
phyte. In his first letters to Godwin, he 
pours out his heart: “ Considering these 
feelings ” (the feelings, namely, of rever- 


ence and admiration which he has enter- | 


tained for the name of Godwin), “ you will 
not be surprised at the inconceivable emo- 
tions with which I learned your existence 
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and your dwelling. I had enrolled your 
name in the lists of the honorable dead. I 
had felt regret that the glory of your being 
had passed from this earth of ours. It is 
not so; you still live and, I firmly believe, 
are still planning the welfare of human 
kind.” A letter written soon afterwards 
from Dublin is stid more significant. It 
begins with a kind of invocation as to a 
saint. “Guide thou and direct me,” ex- 
claims the young gentleman; “in all the 
weakness of my inconsistencies bear with 
mc;... when you reprove me, reason 
speaks; I acquiesce in her decisions.” 
He presently defends the impatience which 
Godwin has blamed by an argument which 
evidently struck even Godwin as having an 
absurd side. The “ Political Justice,” he 
says, was first published nearly twenty 
years before (or almost at the dawn of his- 
tory !), but yet what has resulted from the 
general diffusion of its doctrines? “ Have 
men ceased to fight? Have woe and mis- 
ery vanished from the earth?” Far from 
it! Obviously something must be done 
and that at once. Do I not well to be im- 
patient, he says, when such reasonable 
expectations have been so cruelly disap- 
pointed ? . 

It must be a most delightful sensation 
to have so ardent a disciple; but it must 
also be a trifle provoking when the ardor 
is of a kind to justify some misgiving as 
to the sanity of the proselyte. Even the 
vanity of a philosopher could hardly blind 
him to the fact that such extravagance 
tended to throw ridicule upon its object. 
Godwin, however, kept his countenance — 
a little too easily perhaps — and gave very 
sensible advice to his proselyte. He 
pointed out in substance that it was not 
altogether amazing that vice and misery 
had survived the publication of his won- 
derful book, and still recommended pa- 
tience and acceptance of the strange 
stupidity of mankind. We may suppose 
that in later years Shelley’s reverence lost 
a little of its warmth: he came to know 
Godwin personally. Moreover, amongst 
his other tenets, the calm philosopher held 
the comfortable doctrine that philosophers 
might and ought to receive pecuniary 
assistance from the rich without any loss 
of dignity. The practical application of 
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this theory may perhaps have helped to 
convince Shelley that Godwin was not 
altogether free from earthly stains, and in 
fact not so indifferent as he ought to have 
been to the possible advantages of a con- 
nection with the heir to a baronetcy and a 
good estate. 

For the present, however, Shelley sat 
humbly at Godwin’s feet. He declared 
that from the “ Political Justice” he had 
learnt “all that was valuable in knowledge 
and virtue.” He mixed with the queer 
little clique of vegetarians and crotchet- 
mongers who shared his reverence for 
Godwin and excited the bitter contempt of 
Hogg. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that we find Shelley’s doctrines to present 
a curiously close coincidence with God- 
win’s. Partly, no doubt, it was simply a 
coincidence. Shelley’s temperament pre- 
disposed him to accept conclusions which 
were in the air of the time, and which 
were to be found more or less represented 
in many of his other authorities. But, at 
any rate, we may fairly assume not only 
that he, as he was eager to proclaim, 
learnt much from Godwin, but also that 
his whole course of thought was guided to 
a great degree by this living representative 
of his favorite theories, He studied the 


“ Political Justice,” pondered its words of 
wisdom, and examined its minutest details. 
One trifling indication may be mentioned. 
Amongst Shelley’s fragmentary essays is 
one upon “A System of Government by 


Juries” —a “singular speculation,” as 
Mr. Rossetti naturally remarks. But the 
explanation is simply that Godwin’s theory, 
worked out in the “ Political Justice,” sets 
forth government by these so-called juries 
as the ultimate or penultimate stage of 
human society. Shelley, like a faithful 
disciple, was writing an incipient commen- 
tary upon one of his teacher’s texts. 
The fragmentary “ Essay on Christian- 
ity,” of about the same date (1815), is 
virtually an attempt to show that the valua- 
ble part of the Christian religion is its 
supposed anticipation of Godwin’s charac- 
teristic tenets. But the coincidence does 
not consist in any minute points of external 
resemblance. Godwin’s political writings 
seem to have been pretty well forgotten, 
though some interest in him is maintained 
by “Caleb Williams ” and by his rela- 
tionship to Shelley. Hogg is evidently 
anxious to sink as much as possible the 
intellectual obligations of the disciple to 
so second-rate a teacher ; and later writers 
upon Shelley are content to speak vaguely 
of Godwin as a man who had some philo- 
sophic reputation in his day, and some in- 
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fluence upon the poet. A full exposition 
of Godwin’s theories would display the 
closeness of the mental affinity. That 
may be found elsewhere; but a brief indi- 
cation of his main tendencies will be suf- 
ficient for the present purpose. 

Godwin appeared to many youthful 
contemporaries — as may be seen oem the 
brilliant sketch in Hazlitt’s “ Spirit of the 
Age” —as a very incarnation of philoso- 
phy. “No work in our time,” says Haz- 
litt, “ gave such a blow to the philosophical 
mind of the country as the celebrated 
‘Enquiry concerning Political Justice.’ 
Tom Paine was considered for the time a 
Tom Fool to him, Paley an old woman, 
Edmund Burke a flashy sophist. Truth, 
moral truth, it was supposed, had here 
taken up its abode, and these were the 
oracles of thought.” Hazlitt is not given 
to measuring his words, and he was proba- 
bly wishing to please the decaying old gen- 
tleman. But doubtless there is some 
truth in the statement. Godwin was admi- 
rably fitted to be an apostle of reason, so 
far as a man can be fitted for that high 
post by the negative qualifications of placid 
temper and singular frigidity of disposi- 
tion. He works out the most startling and 
subversive cenclusions with all the calm- 
ness of a mathematician manipulating a 
set of algebraical symbols. He lays down 
doctrines which shock not only the reli- 
gious reverence, but the ordinary con- 
science of mankind, as quietly as if he 
were stating a proposition of Euclid. An 
entire absence of even a rudimentary sense 
of humor is of course implied in this placid 
enunciation of paradoxes without the 
slightest perception of their apparent enor- 
mity. But then a sense of humor is just 
the quality which we do not desiderate in 
a revered philosopher. 

It admits of more doubt whether God- 
win ‘possessed in any marked degree the 
positive qualification of high reasoning 
power. What is called “ remorseless 
logic” —the ruthless sweeping aside of 
every consideration that conflicts with our 
deductions from certain assumptions — is 
as often a proof of weakness as of strength. 
Nothing is so easy as to be perfectly sym- 
metrical and consistent, if you will calmly 
accept every paradox that flows from your 
principles, and call it a plain conclusion 
instead of a reductio ad absurdum. A 
man who is quite ready to say that black 
is white whenever the whiteness of black 
is convenient for his argument, may easily 
pass with some people for a great reasoner. 
Godwin, however, was beyond question a 
man of considerable power, though neither 
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vigorous enough nor sufficiently familiar 
with the wider philosophical conceptions 
to produce results of much permanent 
value. Crude thinkers habitually mistake 
the blunders into which they, like their 
fathers before them, have fallen for genu- 
ine discoveries. They have once more 
made the old mistakes, and do not know 
that the mistakes have been exposed. 
Godwin was familiar with the recent 
school of French materialists, and with 
the writings of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
He worked out by their help a system 
which curiously combines opposite modes 
of thought. He was, in one sense, a thor- 
ough-going sceptic. Nobody could set 
aside more completely the whole body of 
theological speculation. He assumes that 
all the old religions are exploded supersti- 
tions. He did not argue against theism, 
like Shelley ; and, indeed, arguments that 
might lead him into personal difficulty 
were not much to his taste. But he virtu- 
ally ignores all such doctrine as undeniably 
effete. So far he, of course, sympathizes 
with the French materialists, and with 
them he abolishes at one blow all the tra- 
ditional and prescriptive beliefs of man- 
kind. The fact that a doctrine has been 
generally accepted is a presumption rather 
He will believe 


against it than in its favor. 
nothing, nor even temporarily accept any 
practical precept which is not capable of 


direct scientific proof. But, in the next 
place, Godwin did not in any sense accept 
the materialism of the French writers. 
He, like other English thinkers, had been 
profoundly impressed by the idealism of 
Berkeley — to whose remarkable influence 
upon his countrymen we are perhaps only 
beginning to do justice. But then he ex- 
tends Berkeley by the aid of Hume. He 
abolishes not only matter but mind. It 
may be still convenient to use the word 
mind, but in fact there is nothing, so far as 
we know, but a chain of “ideas” which 
somehow link themselves together so as to 
produce the complex idea we generally 
know by that name. Of any substratum, 
any internal power which causes the co- 
herence of these ideas or of the universe 
in general, we know and can know abso- 
lutely nothing. 

When a man has got so far, he not un- 
frequently begins to feel himself a little 
bewildered. Nothing is left — to quote 
from a philosopher of whom neither God- 
win nor Shelley apparently ever heard — 
but “ceaseless change.” “I know of no 
being, not even of my own. Pictures are 
To are the only things which exist, 
and they know of themselves after the 
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fashion of pictures; pictures which float 
past without there being anything past 
which they float, which by means of like 
pictures are connected with each other; 
pictures without anything which is pictured 
in them, without significance and without 
aim. I myself am one of these pictures 
—nay, I am not even this, but merely a 
confused picture of the pictures. All re- 
ality is transformed into a strange dream, 
without a life which is dreamed of, and 
without a mind which dreams it: with a 
dream which is woven together in a dream 
of itself. Perception is the dream; 
thought is the dream of that dream.” 

This description of the thorough-going 
sceptical position might pass (to anticipate 
for a moment) for a description of the state 
of mind produced by some of Shekey’s 
poetry. It is, at any rate, a state of mind 
from which a reasoner is generally anxious 
to provide some escape, lest all ground for 
reasoning should be cut away. How can 
knowledge be possible, if the mind is 
merely a stream of baseless impressions, 
cohering or separating accordingly to rad- 
ically unknowable laws? Godwin, how- 
ever, goes on calmly, without any attempt 
to solve our difficulties, and proceeds to 
build up his scheme of perfectibility. 
Upon this shifting quicksand of utter scep- 
ticism he lays the foundations of his ideal 
temple of reason: For, as he argues, 
since a man is nothing but an aggregate of 
“ideas,” he is capable of indefinite modifi- 
cation. Education or the influences of 
climate or race can have no ineradicable 
power upon this radically arbitrary combi- 
nation of flitting phantasms. Anything 
may be the cause of anything; for cause 
means nothing but the temporary cohe- 
rence of two sets of unsubstantial images. 
And hence, we may easily abolish all the 
traditional ties by which people have hith- 
erto been bound together, and rearrange 
the whole structure of human society on 
principles of mathematical and infallible 
perfection. The force which is to weave 
ropes of sand, or rather to arrange the 
separate independent unsubstantial atoms 
in a perfect mathematical sphere, rounded, 
complete, and eternal, is the force of rea- 
son. 

Godwin is troubled by no misgiving as 
to the power of reason when all reality 
seems to have been abolished. He quietly 
takes for granted that reason is the sole 
and sufficient force by which men are or 
may be guided, and that it is adequate for 
any conceivable task. Not only can it 
transform society at large, but it is poten- 
tially capable of regenerating any given 
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individual. The worst scoundrel could be 
made into a saint if only you could expose 
him to a continuous discharge of satisfac- 
tory syllogisms. Reason, as he calmly 
observes, is “omnipotent.” Therefore, 
he infers, when a man’s conduct is wrong, 
a very simple statement will not only show 
it to be wrong — just as it is easy to show 
that two sides of a triangle are greater 
than the third — but make him good. No 
perverseness, he thinks, would resist a suf- 
ficiently intelligible statement of the ad- 
vantages of virtue. From this agreeable 
postulate, which he regards as pretty 
nearly self-evident, Godwin draws conclu- 
sions from some of which, great as was 
his courage in accepting absurdities, he 
afterwards found it expedient to withdraw. 
Thus, for example, morality, according to 
him, means simply the right calculation of 
consequences — I must always act so as to 
produce the greatest sum of happiness. 
The accidental ties, the associations formed 
by contingent circumstances, are no more 
to override this principle than a proposi- 
tion of Euclid is to vary when applied to 
different parts of space. Three angles of 
a triangle are as much equal to two right 
angles in England as in France. Sim- 


ilarly the happiness of an Englishman is 
just as valuable as the happiness of a 


Frenchman, and the happiness of a stran- 
yer as the happiness of my relations. 
ence — so runs his pS 2 pata va 
gratitude, and conjugal fidelity are simply 
mistakes. If my father is a worse man 
than a stranger, I should rather save the 
stranger’s life than my father’s, for I shall 
be contributing more to human happiness. 
If my wife and I are tired of each other, 
we had better form new connections, for 
it is unreasonable to sacrifice happiness to 
any accidental ties. Any particular rule, 
indeed, is so far a mistake; for to act 
upon such a rule is to disregard the gen- 
eral principles of reason. In every action 
and in every relation of life, I should hold 
myself absolutely free to act simply and 
solely with reference to the greatest ha 
piness. Habits are bad, for habits imply 
disregard of reason, and all promises are 
immoral, for to keep a promise is to pay a 
blind obedience to the past. To punish 
is unreasonable; for, in pure reason, we 
have no more right to hate a villain than a 
viper or a cup of poison. The only legit- 
imate end of punishment is reform, and 
reform should be produced by argument 
instead of imprisonment. All coercion is 
clearly bad, for coercion is not argument; 
and, since all government implies coercion, 
all government is immoral. Society, in 
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short, must be reduced to an aggregate of 
independent atoms, free from all conven- 
tions, from all prescriptive rights and priv- 
ileges, without the slightest respect for any 
traditional institutions, and acting at every 
moment in obedience to the pure dictates 
of reason. 

When these principles have forced their 
way, and the omnipotence of reason shows 
their triumph to be only a question of 
time, we shall reach the millennium. 
Mind will then be omnipotent over matter 
(though it is rather hard to say what either 
of those two entities may be); kings, 
priests, laws, and family associations will 
disappear ; and every man will live in per- 
fect peace and happiness in the light of 
reason. One difficulty, indeed, suggests 
itself. Why, if reason be thus omnipo- 
tent, has it done so little in the past? 
Whence this persistence of inequality and 
injustice, this enormous power of sheer 
obstinate unreasoning prejudice in a set of 
beings which are to be so completely re- 
generated by the power of pure reason? 
Monarchy, he declares summarily, is 
founded on imposture. How, if reason be 
the one force, has imposture been so suc- 
cessful, and, if successful for so long, why 
should it not be successful hereafter ? 

To this Godwin has no very intelligible 
answer, or perhaps he hardly sees that an 
answer is desirable. But, in truth, his 
whole system appears to be so grotesque 
when brought to one focus and distinctly 
stated, that we must in fairness recall two 
things: first, that most philosophical sys- 
tems appear absurd when summarized 
after their extinction; and, secondly, that 
in bringing out in a very brief space the 
most salient features of such a doctrine, it 
is quite impossible to avoid caricature. 
There is enough not only of apparent phi- 
losophy in it, but of really intelligent — 
though strangely one-sided — reflection to 
enable us to understand how this deifica- 
tion of reason, falling in with the most ad- 
vanced movements of the time, should 
affect Shelley’s simple, impulsive, and mar- 
vellously imaginative nature. Men of 
much stricter logical training considered 
Godwin to be a great, if paradoxical, 
thinker, and Shelley, who had rather an 
affinity for abstract metaphysical ideas 
than a capacity for constructing them with 
logical wholes, was for a time entirely car- 
ried way. When after reading Godwin’s 
quiet, prosaic enunciation of the most 
startling paradoxes in the least impas- 
sioned language, we turn to Shelley’s poet- 
ical interpretation, the two seem to be re 
lated as the stagnant pool to the rainbow- 
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colored mist into which it has been trans- 
muted. Shelley’s fervid enthusiasm has 
vaporized the slightly muddy philosophic 
prose, changed it into impalpable ether, 
and tinged it with the most brilliant, if 
evanescent, hue. Shelley had certainly 
learnt from others besides Godwin, and in 

articular had begun those Platonic read- 
ings which afterwards generated his char- 
acteristic belief in a transcendental world, 
the abode of the archetypal ideas of 
beauty, love, and wisdom. But through all 
his poetry we find a recurrence of the 
same ideas which he had originally im- 
bibed from his first master. 

The Godwinism, indeed, is strongest in 
the crude poetry of “Queen Mab,” where 
many passages read like the “ Political 
Justice” done into verse. So, for example, 
we have a naive statement of the incohe- 
rent theory which has already been noticed 
in Godwin’s treatise. After pointing to 
some of the miseries which afflict unfor- 
tunate mankind, and observing that they 
are not due to man’s “ evil nature,” which, 
it seems, is merely a figment invented to 
excuse crimes, the question naturally sug- 
gests itself, to what, then, can all this mis- 
chief be due? Nature has made every- 
thing perfect and harmonious, except man. 
On man alone she has, it seems, heaped 
“ruin, vice, and slavery.” But the indig- 
nant answer is given : — 


Nature! No! 
Kings, priests, and statesmen blast the human 
flower 
Even in its tender bud ; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. 


According to this ingenious view, “ kings, 
priests, and statesmen ” are something out- 
side of, and logically opposed to, nature. 
They represent the evil principle in this 
strange dualism. Whence this influence 
arises, how George III. and Paley and 
Lord Eldon came to possess an existence 
independent of nature, and acquired the 
power of turning all her good purpose to 
nought, is one of these questions which 
we can — refrain from asking, but 
which it would be obviously unkind to 
press. Still less would it be to the pur- 
pose to ask how this beneficent nature is 
related to the purely neutral necessity, 
which is “the mother of the world,” or 
how, between the two, such a monstrous 
birth as the “ prolific fiend ” religion came 
into existence. The crude incoherence of 
the whole system is too obvious to require 
exposition ; and yet it is simply an explicit 
Statement of Godwin’s theories put forth 
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with inconvenient excess of candor. The 
absurdities slurred over by the philosopher 
are thrown into brilliant relief by the poet. 

Shelley improved as a poet, and in a 
degree rarely exemplified in poetry, be- 
tween “Queen Mab” and the “ Prome- 
theus;” but even in the “ Prometheus” 
and his last writings we find a continued 
reflection of Godwin’s characteristic views. 
Everywhere as much a prophet as a poet, 
Shelley is always announcing, sometimes 
in exquisite poetry, the advent of the mil- 
lennium. His conception of the millen- 
nium, if we try to examine precisely what 
it is, always embodies the same thought, 
that man is to be made perfect by the 
complete dissolution af all the traditional 
ties by which the race is at present bound 
together. In the passage which originally 
formed the conclusion to the “ Prome- 
theus,” the “ spirit of the hour ” reveals the 
approaching consummation. The whole 
passage is a fine one, and it is almost a 
shame to quote fragments; but we may 
briefly observe that in the coming world 
everybody is to say exactly what he thinks; 
women are to 


entle radiant forms, 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure ; 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not 
think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 


Thrones, altars, judgment-seats and prisons 
are to be abolished when reason is abso- 
lute ; and when 


The loathsome mask has fallen, the man re- 
mains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

a from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself, 


To be “unclassed, tribeless, and nation- 
less,” and, we may add, without marriage, 
is to be in the lowest depths of barbarism. 
It is so, at least, in the world of realities. 
But the description will fit that “state of 
nature ” of which philosophers of the time 
delighted to talk. The best comment is 
to be found in Godwin. The great mistake 
of Rousseau, says that writer, was that 
whilst truly recognizing government to be 
the source of all evil, he chose to praise 
the state which preceded government, 
instead of the state which, we may hope, 
will succeed its abolition. When we are 
perfect, we shall get rid of all laws of every 
kind, and thus, in some sense, the ultimate 
goal of all progress is to attain precisely to 
that state of nature which Rousseau re- 
gretted as a theory of the past and which 
is described in Shelley’s glowing rhetoric. 
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The difficulty of making this view co- 
herent is curiously reflected in the mechan- 
ism of Shelley’s great poem; great it is, 
for the marvel of its lyrical excellence is 
fortunately independent of the couceptions 
of life and human nature which it is in- 
tended to set forth. If all the complex 
organization which has slowly evolved 
itself in the course of history, the expres- 
sion of which is civilization, order, cohe- 
rence, and co-operation in the different 
departments of life, is to be set down as 
an unmitigated evil, the fruit of downright 
imposture, all history becomes _unintel- 
ligible. Man, potentially perfectible, has 
always been the sport of what seems to be 
malignant and dark power of utterly inex- 
plicable origin and character. Shelley, we 
are told, could not bear to read history. 
The explanation offered is that he was too 
much shocked by the perpetual record of 
misery, tyranny, and crime. A man who 
can see nothing else in history is obviously 
avery inefficient historian. Godwin tells 
us that he had learnt from Swift’s bitter 
misanthropy the truth that all political 
institutions are hopelessly corrupt. <A 
fusion of the satirist’s view, that all which 
is is bad, with the enthusiast’s view, that 
all which will be will be perfect, just 
expresses Shelley’s peculiar mixture of 
optimism and pessimism. When we try 
to translate this into a philosophical view 
or a poetical representation of the world, 
the consequence is inevitably perplexing. 

Thus Shelley tells us in the preface to 
the “ Prometheus,” that he could not ac- 
cept the view, adopted by Aéschylus, of a 
final reconciliation between Jupiter and 
his victim. He was “averse from a catas- 
trophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
champion with the oppressor of mankind.” 
He cannot be content with the intimate 
mixture of good and evil which is presented 
in the world as we know it. He must 
have absolute good on one side, contrasted 
with absolute evil on the other. But it 
would seem — as far as one is justified in 
attaching any precise meaning to poetical 
symbols —that the fitting catastrophe to 
the world’s drama must be in some sense 
a reconciliation between Prometheus and 
Jupiter; or, in other words, between the 
reason and the blind forces by which it is 
opposed. The ultimate good must be not 
the annihilation of all the conditions of 
human life, but the slow conquest of nature 
by the adaptation of the life to its con- 
ditions. We learn to rule nature, as it is 
generally expressed, by learning to obey 
it. Any such view, however, is uncon- 
genial to Shelley, though he might have 
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derived it from Bacon, one of the professed 
objects of his veneration. The result of 
his own view is that the catastrophe of the 
drama is utterly inexplicable and mysteri- 
ous. Who are Jupiter and Demogorgon? 
Why, when Demogorgon appears in the 
car of the Hours, and tells Jupiter that 
the time is come, and that they are both 
to dwell together in darkness henceforth, 
does jupiter immediately give up with a cry 
of “ Ai! ai!” and descend (as one cannot 
help irreverently suggesting) as through a 
theatrical trap-door? Dealing with such 
high matters, and  peperss. to the very 
ultimate mystery of the universe, we must 
of course be prepared for surprising inver- 
sions. A mysterious blind destiny is at 
the bottom of everything, according to 
Shelley, and of course it may at any mo- 
ment crush the whole existing order in 
utter annihilation. And yet, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that here, too, we have still 
the same incoherence which was shown 
more crudely in “Queen Mab.” The ab- 
solute destruction of all law, and of law 
not merely in the sense of human law, but 
of the laws in virtue of which the stars run 
their course and the frame of the universe 
is bound together, is the end to which we 
are to look forward. It will come when it 
will come; for it is impossible to join on 
such a catastrophe to any of the phenom- 
enal series of events, of which alone we 
can obtain any kind of knowledge. The 
actual world, it is plain, is regarded as a 
hideous nightmare. The evil dream will 
dissolve and break up when something 
awakes us from our mysterious sleep ; but 
that something, whatever it may be, must 
of course be outside the dream, and not a 
consummation worked out by the dream 
itself. We expect a catastrophe, not an 
evolution. And, finally, when the dream 
dissolves, when the “ painted veil ” called 
life is drawn aside, what will be left ? 
Some answer—and a remarkable an- 
swer — is given by Shelley. But first we 
may say one word in reference to a point 
already touched. The entire dissolution 
of all existing laws was part of Shelley’s, 
as of Godwin’s, programme. The amaz- 
ing calmness with which the philosopher 
summarily disposes of marriage in a cur- 
sory paragraph or two, as (in the words of 
the old story) a fond thing, foolishly in- 
vented and repugnant to the plain teaching 
of reason, is one of the most grotesque 
crudities of his book. This doctrine has 
to be taken into account both in judging of 
Shelley’s character and considering some 
of his poetical work. It is, of course, 
frequently noticed in extenuation or aggra- 
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vation of the most serious imputation upon 
his character. We are told that Shelley 
can be entirely cleared by revelations 
which have not as yet been made. That 
is satisfactory, and would be still more 
satisfactory if we were sure that his apol- 
ogists fully appreciated the charge. Ac- 
cording to the story as hitherto published, 


-we can only say that his conduct seems to 


indicate a flightiness and impulsiveness 
inconsistent with real depth of sentiment. 
The complaint is that he behaved ill to the 
first Mrs. Shelley, considered not as a wife, 
but as a human being, and as a human be- 
ing then possessing a peculiar and special 
claim upon his utmost tenderness. This 
is only worth saying in order to suggest 
the answer to a casuistical problem which 
seems to puzzle his biographers. Isaman 
the better or the worse because, when he 
breaks a moral law, he denies it to be 
moral? Is he to be more or less con- 
demned because, whilst committing a mur- 
der, he proceeds to assert that everybody 
ought to commit murder when he chooses ? 
Without seeking to untwist al! the strands 
of a very pretty problem, I will simply say 
that, to my mind, the question must in the 
last resort be simply one of fact. What 
we have to ask is the quality implied by 
his indifference to the law? If a man 
acts wrongly from benevolent feeling, mis- 
guided by some dexterous fallacy, his error 
affords no presumption that he is other- 
wise intrinsically bad. If, on the other 
hand, his indifference to the law arises 
from malice, or sensuality, it must of 
course lower our esteem for him in propor- 
tion, under whatever code of morality he 
may please to shelter his misdoings. 

In Shelley’s particular case we should 
probably be disposed to ascribe his moral 
deficiencies to the effect of crude but spe- 
cious theory upon a singularly philan- 
thropic but abnormally impulsive mind. 
No one would accuse him of any want of 
purity or generosity ; but we might regard 
him as wanting in depth and intensity of 
sentiment. Allied to this moral weakness 
is his incapacity for either feeling in him- 
self or appreciating in others the force of 
ordinary human passions directed to a con- 
crete object. The only apology that can 
be made for his selection of the singularly 
loathsome motive for his drama, is in the 
fact that in his hands the chief character 
becomes simply an incarnation of purely 
intellectual wickedness ; he is anew avatar 
of the mysterious principle of evil which 
generally appears as a priest or king; he 
represents the hatred to good in the ab- 
Stract rather than subservience to the 





lower passions. It is easy to understand 
how Shelley’s temperament should lead 
him to undervalue the importance of the 
restraints which are rightly regarded as 
essential to social welfare, and fall in with 
Godwin’s tranquil abolition of marriage as 
an uncomfortable fetter upon the perfect 
liberty of choice. But it is also undenia- 
ble that the defect not only makes his 
poetry rather unsatisfying to those coarser 
natures which cannot support themselves 
on the chameleon’s diet, but occasionally 
leads to unpleasant discords. Thus, for 
example, the worshippers of Shelley gen- 
erally regard the “ Epipsychidion ” as one 
of his finest poems, and are inclined to 
warn off the profane vulgar as unfitted to 
appreciate its beauties. It is, perhaps, 
less difficult to understand than sympathize 
very heartily with the sentiment by which 
it is inspired. There are abundant prece- 
dents, both in 4 y and purely imagi- 
native literature, for regarding a human 
passion as in some sense typifying, or 
identical with, the passion for ideal perfec- 
tion. So fara want of sympathy may im- 
ply a deficiency in poetic sensibility. But 
I cannot believe that the “Vita Nuova” 
(to which we are referred) would have been 
the better if Dante had been careful to 
explain that there was another lady besides 
Beatrice for whom he had an almost equal 
devotion; nor do I think that it is the 
prosaic part of us which protests when 
Shelley thinks it necessary to expound his 
anti-matrimonial theory in the “ Epipsy- 
chidion.” Why should he tell us that — 


I never was attached to that great sect, 
Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 


and so on; in short, that he despises the 
“modern morals” which distinctly ap- 
prove of monogamy? Human love, one 
would say, becomes a fitting type of a lof- 
tier emotion, in so far as it implies exclu- 
sive devotion to its object. During this 
uncomfortable intrusion of a discordant 
theory, we seem to be listening less to the 
passionate utterance of a true poet than 
to the shrill tones of a conceited propaga- 
tor of flimsy crotchets, proclaiming his 
tenets without regard to truth or propriety. 
Mrs. Shelley does not seem to have en- 
tered into the spirit of the composition ; 
and we can hardly wonder if she found 
this little bit of argument rather a stum- 
bling-block to her comprehension. 

To return, however, from these moral 
deductions to the more general principles. 
It is scarcely necessary to insist at length 
upon the peculiar idealism implied in Shel 
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ley’s poetry. It is, of course, the first 
characteristic upon which every critic must 
fasten. The materials with which he 
works are impalpable abstractions where 
other poets use concrete images. His po- 
etry is like the subtle veil woven by the 
witch of Atlas from “threads of fleecy 
mist,” “long lines of light,” such as are 
kindled by the dawn and “starbeams.” 
When he speaks of natural scenery the 
solid earth seems to be dissolved, and we 
are in presence of nothing but the shifting 
phantasmagoria of cloudland, the glow of 
moonlight on eternal snow, or the “golden 
lightning of the setting sun.” The only 
earthly scenery which recalls Shelley to a 
more material mind is that which one sees 
from a high peak at sunrise, when the 
rising vapors tinged with prismatic colors 
shut out all signs of human life, and we 
are alone with the sky and the shadowy 
billows of the sea of mountains. Only in 
such vague regions can Shelley find fitting 
symbolism for those faint emotions sug- 

ested by the most abstract speculations, 
Son which he alone is able to extract an 
unearthly music. To insist upon this 
would be waste of time. Nobody, one 
may say briefly, has ever expanded into an 
astonishing variety of interpretation the 
familiar text of Shakespeare, — 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little lives 
Are rounded with a sleep. 


The doctrine is expressed in a passage in 
“ Hellas,” where Ahasuerus states this as 
the final result of European thought. The 
passage, like so many in Shelley, shows 
that he had Shakespeare in his mind with- 
out exactly copying him. The Shake- 
spearean reference to the “cloud-capped 
towers ” and “ gorgeous palaces ” is echoed 
in the verses which conclude with the 
words, — 
This whole 
Of suns and worlds, and men and beasts, and 
flowers, 
With all the violent and tempestuous work- 
ings 
By siden have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision: a// that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no 


—. 
Nought is but that it feels itself to be. 


The italicized words point to the original 
in “The Tempest;” but Shelley proceeds 
to expound his theory more dogmatically 
than Prospero, and we are not quite sur- 
prised when Mahmoud is puzzled and 
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declares that the words “stream like a 
tempest of dazzling mist through his 
brain.” The words represent the most 
characteristic effect of Shelley as accu- 
rately as the aspect of consistent idealism 
to a prosaic mind. 

It need not be said how frequently the 
thought occurs in Shelley. We might fix 
him to a metaphysical system if we inter- 
preted him prosaically. When in “ Pro- 
metheus ” Panthea describes to Asia a 
mysterious dream, suddenly Asia sees 
another shape pass between her and the 
“golden dew” which gleams through its 
substance. “Whatisit?” sheasks. “It 
is mine other dream,” replies Panthea. 
“Tt disappears,” exclaims Asia. “It 
passes now into my mind,” replies Pan- 
thea. We are, that is, in a region where 
dreams walk as visible as the dreamers, 
and pass into or out of a mind which is 
indeed only a collection of dreams. The 
archaic mind regarded dreams as substan- 
tial or objective realities. In Shelley the 
reality is reduced to the unsubstantiality 
of a dream. To the ordinary thinker, the 
spirit is (to speak in materialist language) 
the receptacle of ideas. With Shelley, a 
little further on, we find that the relation 
is inverted; spirits themselves inhabit 
ideas; they live in the mind as in an 
ocean. Thought is the ultimate reality 
which contains spirits and ideas and 
dreams, if, rather, it is not simpler to say 
that everything is a dream. 

The faery-land of Spenser might be 
classified in our inadequate phraseology as 
equally “ ideal” with Shelley’s impalpable 
scenery. But Spenser’s allegorical figures 
are as visible as the actors in a masque; 
and, in fact, “The Faery Queen” is a 
masque in words. His pages are a gallery 
of pictures, and may supply innumerable 
subjects for the artist. To illustrate Shel- 
ley would be as impossible as to paint a 
strain of music, unless, indeed, some of 
Turner’s cloud scenery may be taken as 
representative of his incidental descrip- 
tions. 

This language frequently reminds us of 
metaphysical doctrines which were un- 
known to Shelley in their modern shape. 
Nobody, perhaps, is capable of thinking 
in this fashion in ordinary life ; and Shel- 
ley, with all his singular visions and hallu- 
cinations, probably took the common sense 
view of ordinary mortals in his dealings 
with commonplace or facts. It is surpris- 
ing enough that, even for purely poetical 
purposes, he could continue this to the 
ordinary conceptions of object and subject. 
But his familiarity with this point of view 
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may help to explain some of the problems 
as to his ultimate belief. It is plain that 
he was in some sense dissatisfied with the 
simple scepticism of Godwin. But he 
found no successor to guide his specula- 
tions. Coleridge once regretted that Shel- 
ley had not applied to him instead of 
Southey, who, in truth, was as ill qualified 
as a man could well be to help a young 
enthusiast through the mazes of meta- 
physical entanglement. It is idle to specu- 
late upon the possible result. Shelley, if 
we may judge from a passage in his epistle 
to Mrs. Gisborne, had no very high opinion 
of Coleridge’s capacity as a spiritual guide. 
Shelley, in fact, in spite of his so-called 
mysticism, was an ardent lover of clear- 
ness, and would have been disgusted by 
the haze in which Coleridge enwrapped 
his revelations tomankind. But Coleridge 
might possibly have introduced him to a 
sphere of thought in which he could have 
found something congenial. One parallel 
may be suggested which will perhaps help 
to illustrate this position. 

Various passages have been quoted from 
Shelley’s poetry to prove that he was a 
theist and a believer in immortality. His 
real belief, it would seem, will hardly run 
into any of the orthodox moulds. It is 
understood as clearly as may be in the 
conclusion to “ The Sensitive Plant.” 


In this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we see the shadows of the dream, 


It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odors there, 

In truth have never passed away ; 

’Tis we, ’tis ours, have changed ; not they. 


A fuller exposition of the thought is 
given in the “ Adonais;” and some of the 
phrases suggest the parallel to which I 
refer. I have already quoted from one of 
the popular works of Fichte, the “ Voca- 
tion of Man,” a vigorous description of 
that state of utter scepticism, which seems 
at one point to be the final goal of his ideal- 
ism, as it was that of the less elaborate 
form of the same doctrine which Godwin 
had learned from Berkeley. Godwin, as I 
have said, was content to leave the diffi- 
culty without solution. Fichte escaped, or 
thought that he escaped, by a solution 
which restores a meaning to much of the 


orthodox language. Whether his mode of 
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escape was satisfactory or his final position 
intelligible, is of course another question. 
But it is interesting to observe how closely 
the language in which his final doctrine is 
set forth to popular readers resembles 
some passages in the “ Adonais.” I will 
quote a few phrases which may be suffi- 
ciently significant. 

Shelley, after denouncing the unlucky 
Quarterly Reviewer who had the credit of 
extinguishing poor Keats, proceeds to find 
consolation in the thought that Keats has 
now become 


A portion of the eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably 


the same 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid 


hearth of shame, 


eae peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life ; 
Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And, in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s 
knife 
Invulnerable nothings — we decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our 
living clay. 


So, when Fichte has achieved his deliver- 
ance from scepticism, his mind is closed 
forever against embarrassment and per- 
plexity, doubt, uncertainty, grief, repent- 
ance, and desire. “ All that happens be- 
longs to the plan of the eternal world and 
is good in itself.” Ifthere are beings per- 
verse enough to resist reason, he cannot 
be angry with them, for they are not free 
agents. They are what they are, and it is 
useless to be angry with “ blind and uncon- 
scious nature.” “What they actually are 
does not deserve my anger; what might 
deserve it they are not, and they would not 
deserve it if they were. My displeasure 
would strike an impalpable nonentity,” an 
“invulnerable nothing,” as Shelley puts it. 
They are, in short, parts of the unreal 
dream to which belong grief, and hope, and 
fear, and desire. Death is the last of 
evils, he goes on; for the hour of death is 
the hour of birth to a new, more excellent 
life. Itis,as Shelley says, waking froma 
dream. And now, when we have no 
longer desire for earthly things, or any 
sense for the transitory and perishable, the 
universe appears clothed in a more glori- 
ousform. “The dead, heavy mass, which 
did but stop up space, has perished; and 
in its place, there flows onward, with the 
rushing music of mighty waves, an eternal 
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stream of life, and power, and action, which 
issues from the original source ofall life — 
from thy life, O Infinite One! for all life 
is thy life, and only the religious eye pene- 
trates to the realm of true beauty. In all 
the forms that surround me, I behold the 
reflection of my own being, broken up into 
countless diversified shapes, as the morn- 
ing sun, broken in a thousand dewdrops, 
sparkles towards itself,” a phrase which 
recalls Shelley’s famous passage a little 
further on, — 


Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


The application, indeed, is there a little 
different ; but Shelley has just the same 
thought of the disappearance of the “ dead, 
heavy mass” of the world of space and 
time. Keats, too, is translated to the 
“ realm of true beauty.” 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
bates = once he made more lovely ; he doth 
ear 

The part, while the one spirit’s plastic 
stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ! 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks 
its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees, and beasts, and men, into the 

heaven’s light. 


There are important differences, as the 
metaphysician would point out, between 
the two conceptions, and language of a 
similar kind might be found in innumera- 
ble writers before and since. I only infer 
that the two minds are proceeding, if one 
may say so, upon parallel lines. Fichte, 
like Shelley, was accused of atheism, and 
his language would, like Shelley’s, be re- 
garded by mere readers as an unfair ap- 
propriation of old words to new meanings. 
Shelley had of course no definite meta- 
physical system to set beside that of the 
German philosopher; and had learned 
what system he had rather from Plato than 
from Kant. It may also be called signifi- 
cant that Fichte finds the ultimate point of 
support in conscience or duty ; whereas in 
Shelley’s theory, duty seems to vanish, and 
the one ultimate reality to be rather love 
or the beautiful. But it would be pedantic 
to attempt the discovery of a definite sys- 
tem of opinion where there is really noth- 
ing but a certain intellectual tendency. 
One can only say that, somehow or other, 
Shelley sought comfort under his general 
sense that everything is but the baseless 





fabric of a vision, and moreover a very un- 
comfortable vision, made up of pain, grief, 
and the “unrest which men miscall de- 
light,” in the belief, or, if belief is too 
strong a word, the imagination of a tran- 
scendental and eternal world of absolute 
perfection, entirely beyond the influence of 
“chance, and death, and mutability.” In- 
tellectual beauty, to which he addresses one 
of his finest poems, is the most distinct 
name of the power which he worships. 
Thy light alone, he exclaims, — 


Thy yo alone, like mist on mountains 
riven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on 3 midnight stream, 

Gives peace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


In presence of such speculations, the 
ordinary mass of mankind will be content 
with declaring that the doctrine, if it can 
be called a doctrine, is totally unintelligi- 
ble. The ideal world is upon this vein so 
hopelessly dissevered from the real, that it 
can give us no consolation. If life is a 
dream, the dream is the basis of all we 
know, and it is small comfort to proclaim 
its unreality. A truth existing all by itself 
in a transcendental vacuum entirely unre- 
lated to all that we call fact, is a truth in 
which we can find very small comfort. 
And upon this matter, I have no desire to 
differ from the ordinary mass of mankind. 
In truth, Shelley’s creed means only a 
vague longing, and must be passed through 
some more philosophical brain before it 
can become a fit topic for discussion. 

But the fact of this unintelligibility is by 
itself an explanation of much of Shelley’s 
poetical significance. When the excellent 
Godwin talked about perfectibility and the 
ultimate triumph of truth and justice, he 
was in no sort of hurry about it. He was 
a good deal annoyed when Malthus 
crushed his dreams, by recalling him to 
certain very essential conditions of earthly 
life. Godwin, he said. in substance, had 
forgotten that human beings have got to 
find food and standing-room on a very 
limited planet, and to rear children to suc- 
ceed them. Remove all restraints after 
the fashion proposed by Godwin, and they 
will be very soon brought to their senses 
by the hard pressure of starvation, misery, 
and vice. Godwin made a feeble ostensi- 
ble reply, but, in practice, he was content 
to adjourn the realization of his hopes for 
an indefinite period. Reason, he reflected, 
might be omnipotent, but he could not 
deny that it would take a long time to put 
forth its power. He had the strongest 
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possible objections to any of those rough 
and ready modes of forcing men to be 
reasonable which had culminated in the 
Revolution. So he gave up the trade of 
philosophizing, and devoted himself to his- 
torical pursuits, and the preparation of 
wholesome literature for the infantile 
mind. To Shelley, no such calm abnega- 
tion of his old aims was possible. He 
continued to assert passionately his belief 
in the creed of his early youth; but it 
became daily more difficult to see how it 
was to be applied to the actual men of ex- 
istence. He might hold in his poetic rap- 
tures that the dreams were the only 
realities, and the reality nothing but a 
dream ; but he, like other people, was 
forced to become sensible to the ordinary 
conditions of mundane existence. 

The really exquisite strain in Shelley’s 
poetry is precisely that which corresponds 
to his dissatisfaction with his master’s 
teaching. So long as Shelley is speaking 
simply as a disciple of Godwin, we may 
admire the melodious versification, the 
purity and fineness of his language, and the 
unfailing and, in its way, unrivalled beauty 
of his aerial pictures. But it is impossible 
to find much real satisfaction in the inform- 
ing sentiment. The enthusiasm rings hol- 
low, not as suggestive of insincerity, but 
of deficient substance and reality. Shelley 
was, in one aspect, a typical though a su- 
perlative example of a race of human be- 
ings, which has, it may be, no fault except 
the fault of being intolerable. Had he not 
been a poet (rather a bold hypothesis, it 
must be admitted), he would have been a 
most insufferable bore. He had a terrible 
affinity for the race of crotchet-mongers, 
the people who believe that the world is to 
be saved out of hand by vegetarianism, or 
female suffrage, or representation of minor- 
ities, the one-sided, one-ideaed, shril- 
voiced and irrepressible revolutionists. I 
say nothing against these particular nos- 
trums, and still less against their advo- 
cates. I believe that bores are often the 
very salt of the earth, though I confess 
that the undiluted salt has for me a disa- 
greeable and acrid savor. The devotees 
of some of Shelley’s pet theories have be- 
come much noisier than they were when 
the excellent Godwin ruled his little clique. 
It is impossible not to catch in Shelley’s 
earlier poetry, in “Queen Mab” and in 
“The Revolt of Islam,” the apparent echo 
of much inexpressibly dreary rant which 
has deafened us from a thousand platforms. 
The language may be better; the sub- 
stance is much the same. 

This, which to some readers is an an- 
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noyance, is to others a topic of extravagant 
eulogy. Not content with urging the un- 
deniable truth that Shelley was a man of 
wide and generous sympathy, a detester of 
— and a contemner of superstition, 
they speak of him as though he were both 
a leader of thought and a practical philan- 
thropist. To make such a claim is virtu- 
ally to expose him to an unfair test. It is 
simply ridiculous to demand from Shelley 
the kind of praise which we bestow upon 
the apostles of great principles in active 
life. What are we to say upon this 
hypothesis to the young gentleman who is 
amazed because vice and misery survive 
the revelations of Godwin, and whose 
reforming ardors are quenched —so far 
as any practical application goes —by the 
surprising experience that animosities fos- 
tered by the wrongs of centuries are not to 
be pacified by publishing a pamphlet or 
two about equality, justice, and freedom, or 
by a month’s speechification in Dublin? If 
these were Shelley’s claims upon our ad- 
miration, we should be justified in rejecting 
them with simple contempt, or we should 
have to give the sacred name of philanthro- 
pist to any reckless, impulsive schoolboy 
who thinks his elders fools and proclaims 
as a discovery the most vapid rant of his 
time. Admit that Shelley’s zeal was as 
pure as you please, and that he cared less 
than nothing for money or vulgar comfort ; 
but it is absurd to bestow upon him the 
praise properly reserved for men whose 
whole lives have been a continuous sacri- 
fice for the good of their fellows. Nor 
can I recognize anything really elevating 
in those portions of Shelley’s poetry which 
embody this shallow declamation. It is 
not the passionate war-cry of a combatant 
in a deadly grapple with the forces of evil, 
but the wail of a dreamer who has never 
troubled himself to translate the phrases 
into the language of fact. Measured by 
this — utterly inappropriate — standard, we 
should be apt to call Shelley a slight and 
feverish rebel against the inevitable, whose 
wrath is little more than the futile, though 
strangely melodious, crackling of thorns. 
To judge of Shelley in this mode would 
be to leave out of account precisely those 
qualities in which his unique excellence 
is most strikingly manifested. Shelley 
speaks, it is true, as a prophet; but when 
he has reached his Pisgah, it turns out that 
the land of promise is by no means to be 
found upon this solid earth of ours, or 
definable by degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, but is an unsubstantial phantasma- 
oria in the clouds. It is vain, too, that 
fe declares that it is the true reality, and 
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that what we call a reality is a dream. 
The transcendental world is —if we may 
say so—not really the world of arche- 
typal ideas, but a fabric spun from empty 
phrases. The more we look at it, the 
more clearly we recognize its origin; it is 
the refracted vision of Godwin’s prosaic 
system seen through an imaginative atmos- 
phere. But that which is really admirable 
is, not the vision itself, but the pathetic 
sentiment caused by Shelley’s faint recog- 
nition of its obstinate unsubstantiality. It 
is with this emotion that every man’ must 
sympathize in proportion as his intellectual 
aspirations dominate his lower passions. 
Forgetting all tiresome crotchets and vapid 
platitudes, we may be touched, almost in 
a to our own elevation of mind, 

y the unsatisfied yearning for which Shel- 
ley has found such manifold and harmoni- 
ous utterance. There are moods in which 
every sensitive and philanthropic nature 
groans under the 


heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible weld. 


Whatever our ideal may be, whatever the 
goal to which we hope to see mankind 
approximate, our spirits must often flag 
with a sense of our personal insignificance, 
and of the appalling dead weight of multi- 
form impediments which crushes the vital 
energies of the world, like Etna lying upon 
the Titan. This despair of finding any 
embodiment for his own ideal, of bridg- 
ing over the great gulf fixed between the 
actual world of sin, and sorrow, and stu- 
idity, and the transcendental world of joy, 
ove, and pure reason, represents the final 
outcome of Shelley’s imperfect philosophy, 
and gives the theme of his most exquisite 
poetry. The doctrine symbolized in the 
“ Alastor” by the history of the poet who 
has seen in vision a form of perfect beauty, 
and dies in despair of ever finding it upon 
earth (he seems, poor man ! to have Be ne 
for it somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Afghanistan), is the clue to the history of 
his own intellectual life. He is happiest 
when he can get away from the world alto- 
gether into a vague region, having no par- 
ticular relation to time or space; to the 
valleys haunted by the nymphs in the 
“Prometheus ;” or the mystic island in 
the “ Epipsychidion,” where all sights and 
sounds are as the background of a happy 
dream, fitting symbols of sentiments too 
impalpable to be fairly grasped in lan- 
guage : or that “calm and blooming cove ” 
of the lines in the Euganean hills. 
The lyrics which we all know more or 





less by heart are but so many different 
modes of giving utterance to 


The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


He is always dwelling upon the melan- 
choly doctrine expressed in his last poem 
by the phrase that God has made good 
and the means of good irreconcilable. 
The song of the skylark suggests to him 
that we are doomed to “look before and 
after,” and to “pine for what is not.” Our 
sweetest songs (how should it be other- 
wise ?) are those which tell of saddest 
thought. The wild commotion in sea, 
sky, and earth, which heralds the approach 
of the south-west wind, harmonizes with 
his dispirited restlessness, and he has to 
seek refuge in the vague hope that his 
thoughts, cast abroad at random like the 
leaves and clouds, may somehow be pro- 
phetic of a magical transformation of the 
world. His most enduring poetry is, in 
one way or other, a continuous comment 
upon the famous saying in “Julian and 
Maddalo,” suggested by the sight of his 
fellow-Utopian, whose mind has been 
driven into madness by an uncongenial 
world. 
Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song. 

Some poets suffer under evils of a more 
tangible kind than those which tormented 
Shelley ; and some find a more satisfactory 
mode of escape from the sorrows which 
beset a sensitive nature. But the special 
beauty of Shelley’s poetry is so far due to 
the fact that we feel it to be the voice of 
a pure and lofty nature, however crude 
may have been the form taken by some of 
his unreal inspiration. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” BTG 


CHAPTER XXIil. 
A CONFERENCE. 


“WELL, Horace, my boy, where’s the 
use of going on arguing? I suppose it 
never happened yet that a young man’s 
mother has exactly the same opinion of 
the girl he is going to marry as he has 
himself, more especially when the young 
man is an only son, and the mother, poor 
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soul, has been all her life in the way of 
thinking nothing good enough for his hav- 
ing. I’m not going to quarrel with you 
for not being as exacting of what is due to 
youasIam. No, nor yet for disliking to 
take up the cudgels on my account when 
I’m tempted to think that the girl who 
professes to love you might make a little 
more of your mother. I say nothing about 
that.” 

“TI am sorry enough you should have 
occasion to complain, mother,” answered 
Horace gloomily. “You can’t think it 
pleases me to see you overlooked ; but as 
to what you say about professing to love 
me— don’t let us make er out a hypo- 
crite, there’s not been so much profession 
of the kind that we need talk about it.” 

“ The more shame for her then, I say,” 
cried Mrs. Kirkman, fanning herself vig- 
orously; “there it is where I do lose 
patience. Open the window a crack, will 
you, Horace! for I feel suffocating. It’s 
either that the weather is unnaturally hot 
for April, or else I am getting stouter 
and stouter till it’ll be a mercy if your 
Miss Rivers don’t send me off in an 
apoplectic fit some fine morning with her 
shilly-shally and her vagaries. No, I’m 
not going to call her names; hussy was on 
my lips, but I know it don’t become me to 
Say it, or you to hear, but I’ve a right to 
speak my thoughts out to my own son, and 
I will say that it’s a shame for her to have 
as good as promised to marry you at the 
wrk of the season, which ain’t far off now, 
if she don’t love you as you deserve to be 
loved, my boy.” 


“A man y in that way what he. 


can get, 1 suppose, mother,” said Horace, 
a little proudly and sadly; “and if he 
chooses to give a// for nothing, it’s his 
own look-out, I believe; no one can mend 
the matter to him by talking about it.” 

“ My poor boy!” said Mrs. Kirkman, 
putting down her fan to pat her son’s 
broad, brown hand, which hung over the 
back of her chair, against which he had 
been leaning during a long conversation, 
started by the arrival of a little twisted 
note from Alma Rivers, that at the end of 
half an hour lay open on the table before 
them, still unanswered. 

“ My poor boy!” 

“ You need not pity me, mother,” Horace 
answered, in a pained, sulky tone. “I 
hate pity! Let me manage my own affairs 
without yours or my father’s interference, 
and they’ll come right enough, I dare say. 
She and I understand each other. I don’t 
go in for sentiment myself to the extent 
that some people do, and if she likes to 
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make the most of her time of keeping me 
in suspense, it’s what every woman enjoys, 
Iamtold. It will end as we wish, provided 
my father and you consent to let her alone, 
and don’t put up her pride by perpetually 
requiring her to tack herself on to us 
wherever we choose to take her.” 

“ But that’s just what your father does 
expect, and I warn you he won’t hear any 
contradiction about it. He ain’t what 
some people call sensitive, he has put up 
with a good deal in his time, but now he 
feels he has got beyond all that, and other 
people should begin to put up with whims 
of his if he chooses to start ’em. It’s his 
whim just now to make a figure in society, 
and in picking a wife for you he has chosen 
a girl he thought likely to help him. He 
has not stood out for money to match what 
he can give you, nor yet for rank — though 
he believes you could have had that for 
the asking. He does not care to put you 
and your wife at the top of the tree, and 
for him and me to be looked down upon 
by your wife’s people ; his thought was to 
connect ourselves with a family that had 
risen, but who had gone in for reputation 
and making their way into society, while 
he ground on at the money-making till he’d 
got it up to the mark he had set before 
himself. The Riverses seemed to have fit 
his thoughts exactly. They manage to be 
well received everywhere, and yet we know 
enough of their beginnings to feel quite at 
ease with them. I’ve had it in my mind 
scores of times, when Lady Rivers has 
been talking to me about my lady this, and 
the countess that, and her court dresses, 
and her confidential maid, to put her in 
mind of a day when I dropped in at her 
old home in Darlington, and caught her 
and her sister with fingers the color of a 
mallow, dying their last year’s ribbons to 
retrim their hats for assize week, when 
Frank Rivers and his friend Mr. West 
were expected down from London. I let 
her talk as if we’d neither of us done a 
hand’s turn of useful work in our lives, but 
I’m ready to laugh in her face all the while, 
and the recollection don’t dispose me to 
encourage Miss Alma in giving herself the 
airs of a duchess before your father and 
me. If she’d shown the same pride when 
we first knew her as she’s treated us to 
lately, you’d never had leave to make up 
to her, I can tell you, Horace.” 

“I might have done it all the same, 
mother; you and my father seem to have 
taken it into your heads that I have likings 
to order, but you are wrong there. I did 
not fall in love with Miss Rivers to further 
my father’s plans, I can assure you; and 
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I can’t, and sha’n’t change my feelings to- 
wards her, because he’s not satisfied with 
the bargain he thought he’d made. You 
had better let him know as much.” 

“ Nay, nay! it has not come to anything 
of the kind yet,” said Mrs. Kirkman 
soothingly. “I only meant to put you on 
your mettle, so to speak, that you may let 
the young lady see you are not to be trifled 
with. It’s all very well to talk about feel- 
ings, and I respect you for having ’em, my 
boy, but all the same we can’t shut our 
eyes to it, that they are not the first things 
exactly to be thought of in this case. 
Where would you be if your father turned 
grumpy, and sent you to Miss Rivers with 
nothing but your feelings to speak to her 
about? Not even inas good a position as 
your father was when he came for me long 
ago, for you’ye not been brought up to 
work as he was, and though I don’t think 
little of you—as you know, my boy —I 
don’t take you to be such a man as your 
father.” 

“ And whose fault is it, mother, that I 
have never been allowed to work? I’m 
always being twitted with my idleness, and 
the contrast with my father, but what op- 
portunity have I had of doing as he did? 
He prides himself on having crowded the 
business of a dozen lives into one, and of 
leaving nothing for me to do. He surely 
need not reproach me for being what he 
has worked so hard to make me. How 
does he know that I should not have liked 
work and independence better than the life 
he thrusts upon me? I can tell you I am 
often sick enough of it. I don’t need you to 
tell me what a poor figure I cut, or how 
little chance there is of Miss Rivers tak- 
ing me except for my father’s money.” 

“Tush! Tush! Your father made the 
money with toil enough, and plenty of en- 
emies alongside of it, to grudge and carp 
at some of his plans in getting it together. 
All he asks of you is to spend it creditably 
and please yourself, with a thought to his 
pleasure and credit too, which don’t seem 
to me a very hard bargain. Come, come, 
Horace ! don’t let us get into the dolefuls 
for next to nothing.” 

“It is something to me, however, if my 
father expects me to quarrel with Miss 
Rivers, after all he’s done to bring us to- 
gether.” 

“It’s to prevent a quarrel, not to make 
one, that I advise you to show some spirit 
to-day. Solong as a woman fancies she 
can twist her lover round her fingers, she 
never knows the hold he has on her heart. 
Let Miss Alma see that there is something 
you insist upon above pleasing her whims, 





and she’ll soon come to her senses, and 
think more of you than she has ever done 
yet. I know women, if even, as I see you 
are thinking by your obstinate face, Hor- 
ace, my dear, I am not equal to under- 
standing your sweetheart. It don’t alter 
human nature, that ever I’ve heard, to be 
able to speak a dozen foreign languages 
and play on the piano, no, nor to have worn 
kid gloves and led a useless life ever since 
you was born; you’re a woman when all’s 
said and done, and you can’t bring yourself 
to think much of a man who is soft enough 
to knock under to you at everyturn. You 
inay take my word for that.” 

“T don’t doubt the wisdom of your ad- 
vice, so far as it goes,” said Horace slow- 
ly. And then he rose from his leanin 
posture over his mother’s chair, and, stroll- 
ing to the window, stood with his arms 
folded, looking out. He wished with all 
his soul that he could take his mother’s 
view of the case, and credit Alma with so 
much genuine regard for him that an as- 
sumption of loving authority on his part 
would awaken a response of womanly ten- 
derness on hers. He tried to imagine a 
lovers’ quarrel between them, which should 
be, as his Eton Latin Grammar had taught 
him, “the renewing of love.” Renewing / 
but had there ever been a beginning of 
love on her side? Could he, looking back 
on all the variations of manner that so en- 
grossed him —kind, coquettish, fascinat- 
ing, indifferent —fix on a single look or 
word in all their intercourse that had quite 
satisfied him at the time as evidence of the 
feeling he was always looking for and 
never exactly finding? He did not expect 
or wish for sentiment, as he often reminded 
himself, but a certain genuine preference 
he did feel to be necessary. He could not 
quite reconcile himself to the thought of 
being taken simply for what he had to 
give, however satisfactory such homage to 
the magnitude of their possessions might 
be to his father. He wanted somethin 
for himself, some sort of recognition ; an 
he thought, as he stood taking stock, as it 
were, of his own love and the strength of 
his own feelings towards Alma, that there 
was that in him which gave him a right to 
demand it. Perhaps his mother was 
right, and he had damaged himself by 
—s to Alma’s caprice. He ought to 

ave resented the slights she had put upon 
his mother—that fond, good mother, 
whose oddities and vulgarities he in his 
better moments hated himself for despis- 
ing in his worst. 

“Well,” he said, coming back to his 
mother’s chair when he had worked off 
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om of his irritation by pulling a heavy 
lind-tassel to pieces. “ Well, what is it 
you want me to do about this note of Al- 
ma’s? She apologizes to you for throwing 
over her engagement to go with us to Hurl- 
ingham on Thursday week, but she makes 
no allusion to my disappointment. Would 
you have me remonstrate when I see her 
to-night at Lady Forest’s ball ? ” 

“For which you’ve never had a proper 
invitation, let me remind you; only a ver- 
bal intimation from Alma that you may go 
if you like, and no word about your father 
or me.” 

“Thatis not her fault, and if the For- 
ests choose to keep to their own set we 
can do without them; it is nothing to us.” 

“It will be something to you, Horace, 
when you’ve married, if your wife gets car- 
ried by her sister into a set where you are 
looked down upon. You said yourself that 

you got shoved up into a corner and hardly 
nad a word with Alma the whole evening, 
the last time you were at Lady Forest’s. 
I would not put myself in the way of being 
so slighted before my future wife’s very 
eyes, if I were you. Let Alma miss you 
to-night, and write her a letter to bring her 
to her senses about Thursday. Tell her 
= father will be seriously offended if she 
reaks her engagement. He’s invited a 
large party on the strength of her promise, 
swells whom he don’t trust me to entertain 
without some one who understands them 
to back me up. No, I don’t want you to 
put it exactly in that way, Horace. I dare 
say I should if I were to write, for I never 
can get anything said but what I mean 
when I put pen to paper; but you’ve had 
education enough to fit you to tell white 
lies in a letter. You'd better begin at 
once, for I’m going out soon, and I want 
you to come with me to Gunter’s to order 
the luncheon for Thursday. You young 
men understand good eating nowadays, 
and are twice as critical as we old house- 
keepers.” 

“ Very well, mother, I’ll write here. You 
had better give me half an hour,” glancing 
at the writing-table with a look of disgust, 
as if it were an instrument of torture to 
which he was about to deliver himself up 
for that space of time. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Kirkman en- 
couragingly ; “I'll leave you alone. One 
does a thing of that kind easier when 
one’s alone, and can pull all the faces 
over it one feels inclined to. I'll go 
and ask your father if he’s any sugges- 
tions to make about the lunch-basket on 
Thursday. He wants it to be something 
very special, quite regardless of —— 





But there, I beg your pardon, Horry. I 
know that’s one of the phrases you don’t 
like to hear from my lips so often, though 
why, when one is spending one’s money 
freely, and has been looking forward to 
nothing else all one’s life, one should be 
afraid to talk about it, is more than I 
shall ever understand.” 

Horace’s Eton education, though it did 
him good service in a thousand ways that 
had not entered into his father’s calcula- 
tion of the uses of learning, had failed to 
raise him as far above letter-writing diffi- 
culties as his mother supposed, and but for 
a certain dogged resoluteness of nature 
that forbade him to fail in accomplishing a 
given task in a given time, the end of the 
half-hour would have found him with noth- 
ing to show for his application. 

“ My dear Alma,” he wrote, and then he 
sat staring at the words and biting the end 
of a pen viciously for fully twenty - five 
minutes. It chanced that he had never 
written a note to Alma since their semi- 
engagement. He was not fond of writing, 
and he had hitherto never allowed a single 
day to pass without managing a meeting 
and the exchange of a few bright, gossippy 
words somewhere, and now the combined 
thoughts that he was about to write to her, 
and that he should not see her for twenty- 
four hours, filled his mind blankly and 
hindered his progress. What sort of a 
look would there be on her face, he kept 
asking himself, when he came for an an- 
swer to this letter of remonstrance? Judg- 
ing her obstinacy by his own, he thought 
he would avoid being hard upon it. He 
would make the yielding as easy as pos- 
sible. He would write such a note as 
should need no answer but the gracious, 
good-humored consent to his request which 
she would surely not refuse when be came 
taking it for granted. He would show his 
resolution by letter, and in her sweet pres- 
ence reward her yielding by steadily ignor- 
ing that there had ever been any contest 
of will between them. 

He was pleasing himself with this 
thought when he heard his mother’s steps 
reascending the stairs to her doudoir, and 
pushing away his first sheet, where he had 
scrawled Alma’s name a dozen times, he 
seized another and wrote rapidly, knitting 
his brows and setting his teeth with the 
same sort of resolution he would have 
called up to take a desperate leap or face 
a perilous crag in mountain-climbing. 

“My dear Alma,—I have been much 
astonished and hurt at the contents of the 
note my mother received from you this 
morning. I take it for granted that you 
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had not, when making the engagement 
= speak of as likely to prevent you from 
eeping your promise to my father and 
mother for Thursday week, taken into con- 
sideration all the inconvenience and an- 
noyance your withdrawal from the party 
arranged for you would occasion them, and 
I therefore scribble off a hasty line to 
entreat you to reconsider your plans. J 
say nothing about my own Eengustntment 
at losing the long day in your company I 
am looking forward to. Severe as this 
would be, the chief point with me this 
morning is to be assured that you did not 
intentionally prefer other friends to my 
father and mother and myself. I don’t 
want to be exacting on your time or atten- 
tion, but I think, dearest Alma, that I have 
a right to take it for granted that you do 
feel something more to be due to them 
and me than other, if even older, friends 
can claim from you. What does the 
promise you made to me three months ago 
mean but this? I have been very patient, 
but when feelings are so strong as mine 
there is a limit to patience. 1 shall not 
expect an answer to this letter, but shall 
hope to find you ready to join the party for 
Hurlingham when I call for you.” 

The last three sentences were written 
with a dash, the pen-point driving into the 
thick, creamy paper with an energy meant 
to assure himself that his hand was not 
trembling at all, and that he did not feel 
as if any great stake for him hung on the 
mood in which those words would be read 
by-and-by. Then he signed and folded 
the sheet without reading it over, and came 
forward to meet his mother, wearing the 
most nonchalant air he could put on. 

“ You'd better let me post your letter to 
Miss Rivers,” said Mrs. Kirkman, a little 
doubtful of this ostentatious display of 
resolution. “Your father has actually 
been talking to me about her just as if he’d 
guessed what there was in that twisted 
note. There never was such a thing yet 
done as to get on his blind side. He sees 
further through a deal board than any one 
I ever came across, and he ain’t at all sat- 
isfied with the way your engagement is 
going on. I hope you’ve put it strongly 
to Alma about behaving herself on Thurs- 
day, for if she don’t you'll have all the fat 
in ‘the fire, I can tell you.” 

“The what, mother?” asked Horace 
gloomily. 

“ |’ve said it,” answered Mrs. Kirkman. 
“ And dear me, Horry, I take pains enough 
when I’m in company to keep back the 
expressions that come natural to me; if I 
may not say what I like, as I like, when 





I’m alone with you, my life won’t be worth 
having. I often think how glad I should 
be to awake some morning and find myself 
in our old house at Darlington, with your 
father a clerk at the iron-works again, and 
friends about us with whom I need not be 
on my p’s and q’s. If you’re not to be 
happy — if you don’t get what you want — 
I shall begin to wonder what we ever 
made all this fuss about, for it don’t seem 
to be doing any of us much good.” Mrs. 
Kirkman’s broad red face actually wrinkled 
up piteously as she finished her sentence, 
and tears filled her eyes and began to 
overflow slowly. It was such an unusual 
sight that, shaken for the moment out of 
his usual crust, Horace stooped down and 
kissed her affectionately. 

“ Never mind, old mother, we’ll make it 
out somehow,” he said. “ But you’d bet- 
ter leave me to post the letter to Miss 
Rivers. I should not like to have it taken 
out of my hands in such a fashion as 
that.” 

He carried it about with him in his 
pocket all day, feeling a certain satisfaction 
and sense of safety in keeping it in his 
own power, and diminishing as far as was 
prudent the interval between Alma’s re- 
ceipt of the letter and his next interview 
with her, when he could do as he liked 
about making concessions; wondering 
too, in his vague way, that his first love- 
letter should be of such an uncomfortable 
character, and that he should care so ex- 
travagantly about it that when at last he 
did drop it into a letter-box in time to reach 
Eccleston Square by the latest post, such 
an agony of anxiety seized him that noth- 
ing but the certainty that no amount of 
bribery or entreaty would be of any use, 
prevented him from rushing into the post- 
office and demanding to have it returned. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE note that had cost so much dis- 
cussion, and been sent on its way with so 
many misgivings, reached Alma very early 
on the morning of the next day on her re- 
turn from a ball at Lady Forest’s, to 
which her father had accompanied her. 
They had gone into Sir Francis’s study on 
entering the house, and while they were 
waiting for some tea, Sir Francis, as was 
his wont, began to peer about for any 
notes or newspapers that might have come 
_ since he left the room a few hours be- 
ore. 

“ May not the letters, if there are any, 
wait till breakfast-time ? I’m sure we are 
too tired to care about them now,” said 
Alma languidly. 
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“ Ah,” cried Sir Francis, looking keenly 
at her, “you are tired, you did not enjoy 
yourself this evening. I don’t generally 
notice such matters, but it struck me that 
something was wrong with you. How 
was it your indefatigable attendant was 
not in waiting to-night as usual? But 
(with a keen smile) I should not have 
thought ¢#a¢ omission especially provoca- 
tive of fatigue. Constance seemed merry 
enough, and, by the way, who was that 
young fellow who danced with her so many 
times, and with whom her little ladyship 
giggled a good deal in her old style, I 
thought at supper? One of the younger 
generation of Forest cousins who have 
taken her up in despite of the elders, I sup- 
pose, as she makes so much of him.” 

“ Papa,” cried Alma, “is it possible you 
did not know him? Do you not remem- 
ber young Lawrence, Frank’s great friend, 
who was so often with us at Shanklin the 
winter we spent there before Frank went 
to India? Have you forgotten all about 
him?” 

And Alma wondered with a sore feeling 
of indignation swelling her heart whether 
her father would take Wynyard Anstice 
for one of Horace Kirkman’s relations if he 
met him in her married home a year or so 
hence, forgetting all that had gone before. 

But no, Wynyard was not a person to 
be so easily forgotten. 

“You certainly are not an observing 
person, papa,” she added. 

“ My dear, I have other things to think 
about; but I do remember young Law- 
rence now you recall my thoughts to him. 
Your mother got into a great fright about 
him, and sent for me to come to Shanklin 
at avery inconvenient moment, I remem- 
ber, to act bugbear and keep him out of 
the house. I don’t think I saw him half- 
a-dozen times. Constance was supposed 
to have been smitten by his charms, was 
she not? But she was a mere child then, 
who ought not to have been thinking of 
anything but her backboard and her Mang- 
nall’s questions. Perhaps I ought to be 
more observing. However, that is Sir 
John’s business now, as far as silly little 
Conny is concerned. He’s old enough to 
take care of his wife, one would think. 
How comes he to let an old lover of hers 
hang about the house and dance with her 
half the evening before a score or so of 
critical Forest relations? Do you sup- 
pose he knows anything about their past 
acquaintance?” 

“Papa!” cried Alma, astonished again, 
* you know very little about Constance if 
you think she can ever have found suffi- 
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cient courage to tell such a tale to Sir 
John Forest.” 

“T should have thought, however, that 
it required more courage, and a sort of 
courage I am sorry to credit a child of 
mine with, to dance and giggle with a 
young fop like that before her husband’s 
very eyes. If Constance is so timid, how 
comes she to risk offending her husband 
so outrageously ?” 

“She does not mean any harm, poor 
child, she is carried away by the excite- 
ment of the moment, and I think even you 
must know by this time, papa, that there 
is never much likelihood of Sir John’s 
noticing particularly anything that takes 
place after dinner. He was asleep in a 
corner of the billiard-room nearly all this 
evening.” 

“ Ah, I begin to feel sadly afraid your 
mamma made a mistake there, and that 
that marriage will turn out a bad business; 
but he is not always asleep?” 

“ Not quite always, and he is exacting 
and jealous enough when he is awake ; but 
Constance can always humor and satisfy 
him, when she pleases. One gets used to 
it,” said Alma in a low, sad tone. 

She was thinking of herself as well as of 
Constance, and feeling with a keen sense 
of self-degradation, how easy the descent 
was from daily false seeming such as must 
inevitably come of living in false relations 
with the people about you, to actual false 
speaking and distinctly dishonest deeds. 
Was it a descent on which one could stop 
oneself? Her father first broke the silence 
into which they fell. 

“Well, I had nothing to do with it. I 
really was too busy to see enough of what 
went on to be a fair judge, and your mother 
assured me that Constance was left per- 
fectly free, and that she chose for herself.” 

“Yes, it was all put before her very 
strongly, and she thought herself that she 
should not like poverty. I suppose we 
none of us do, it is the one evil that can 
be put before one. The other evils are 
left out of sight.” 

“I wish your mother were well enough 
to come home. Her authority over Conny 
is sadly needed. It is most unlucky that 
she should be away this spring.” 

“It would make her miserable to bring 
her back to this,” said Alma. “ Papa, you 
will not blame me now, will you, when I 
shirk engagements with the Kirkmans to 
keep close to Constance ?” 

“You area good child,” said Sir Fran- 
cis affectionately. “I will trust you to do 
what you think best. You have more 
sense than all the others put together; 
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and you, at all events, shall be left at 
liberty to act and judge for yourself.” 

“ Thank you, papa,” said Alma, drawing 
her head back to escape the kiss he would 
have given, “ but it is a little late, is it not, 
to say that? Here comes my tea—and 
letters.” 

There were two, one was from La Ro- 
quette, and both were for Alma. As she 
took them up, Sir Francis asked the ser- 
vant if any one had inquired for him during 
the evening, or if any telegram had arrived. 

“Did you expect one?” Alma asked, 
when the servant had left the room. 

“I am very glad to escape, I can tell 
you, for you have given me bad news 
enough for one evening; but I confess I 
am anxious. I met an old friend of the 
Wests this evening, who gave me a hint 
to expect fresh trouble in Saville Street. 
He had heard a rumor that poor West 
had been carried home from his office in 
a fit or something of the kind to-day. I 
rather expected to find I had been sent 
for, but as there seems to be no message 
we will hope, for the next six or seven 
hours at least, that his illness has been 
exaggerated. You have finished your tea, 
I see; had we not better go to bed, and 
try to get as much sleep as circumstances 
admit of, to fit us for to-morrow’s budget 
of worries?” 

Alma took the hint, and carried her 
letters up-stairs, but she did not act on her 
father’s advice when she got to her own 
room. Her eye had fallen on a sentence 
in her mother’s letter which made it quite 
impossible to leave the reading of all the 
rest till the next morning, and so soon as 
she was disencumbered of her ball-dress, 
and had let down the heavy ropes of hair 
from her aching head, she unfolded the 
thin sheets. She read and re-read, turn- 
ing back to consider particular phrases, 
and feeling as she did so that it mattered 
little as far as she was concerned, that 
the hours for sleep her father thought so 
precious were stealing away, and the faint 
light of an April dawn creeping into the 
London sky, for the thoughts her mother’s 
letter had called up were effectual banish- 
ers of slumber for her. This was the 
letter which Lady Rivers had written, while 
she and Emmie sat opposite each other, 
waiting for Wynyard’s arrival with the 
charrette, on the afternoon of Madame de 
Florimel’s birthday féte. The sentence to 
which Alma’s eyes oftenest turned back 
was the one that had caused Lady Rivers 
to look up and study Emmie’s figure in 
her gala-dress, when she finished writing 
its last word. “Emmie West and your 





old friend, Wynyard Anstice, have set up 
quite a marked flirtation since he turned 
up so unexpectedly here. I always told 
oe he was a flirt, and very easily won, 

ut I think this last fancy of his will turn 
out to be the right thing for him, and that 
he is in earnest a¢ Zast.” 

Alma laid the letter aside after a while, 
and sat thinking, with her hands clasped 
tightly over the folded sheets. Her face 
had flushed, and her lips curled contemp- 
tuously as she read, but gradually the color 
and the angry light on her face ebbed 
away, and left it only profoundly sad and 
troubled. The effect of that subtly con- 
cocted sentence was very different from 
what her mother had anticipated when she 
penned it. Alma’s struggle with herself 
as she sat watching the daylight steal into 
her room was not waged against wounded 
feelings or disappointment at being sup- 
planted so soon in her rejected lover’s 
heart. She simply did not believe her 
mother’s statement, and the feeling aroused 
was one of indignation against what she 
took to be a manceuvre designed to drive 
her with more headlong speed into the 
Kirkmans’ arms. 

She tried hard not to be bitter against 
her mother, and the careful study of the 
letter had been chiefly for the sake of 
dwelling on words and phrases that told of 
suffering and low spirits. She must not, 
she told herself, grow angry with her sick 
mother — but, oh, what a vista of pretty 
maneeuvres, little shoves this way and 
that, inuendoes which further experience 
proved untrue, did not that sentence 
open up in her memory! It bore such a 
likeness to a hundred other sayings of the 
same kind ; it owed its origin so clearly to 
the same promptings, that it was difficult 
not to let it reawaken all the old buried 
heart-burnings. And then Alma, having 
forbidden herself to blame her mother, 
turned the weight of her indignation 
against herself. Was she a log, without 
any will or conscience of her own, to be 
shoved this way and that? She fancied 
she could read the whole matter clearly 
just now, and quite easily discern the mis- 
representations her mother’s prejudices had 
thrown over Wynyard’s conduct. But why 
had she not been as clear-sighted for- 
merly? Why had not the strong confi- 
dencesin his fidelity which made her ready 
to smile now at the notion of his preferring 
any one to herself, come to her in ol 
times, when her mother had made her 
doubt him? 

Was it that the mention of a real living 
rival had stung her to keener jealousy than 
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had been called forth by the old grudge 
against Lis disinterestedness she had once 
found bitter? Had the deeper pain opened 
her eyes to the true state of her heart at 
last? To-night there seemed to be won- 
derfully little substance in her former com- 
plaints against him. She could not set 
them up on their feet again, or make them 
look anything but self-made shadows, 
which she had permitted to hide the realit 

of her own feelings from herself, and whic 

now shrank away leaving the truth bare. 
Anxious fears for Constance mingled with 
fears about herself, and bit by bit she 
recalled the days when Constance’s fate 
was being decided upon. The small rea- 
sons, the ephemeral bribes, the paltry 
worldly motives that had been held before 
her to lure her on to take an empty, love- 
less life—a life from which there was 
no escape, none, save the one which Al- 
ma shuddered to remember did actually 
open upon the road Constance was 


thoughtlessly treading; that gate, of swift 
descent, that short cut to hell of which 
no one had warned her, as possibly lying 
contiguous to the way they had represented 
as so safe and sure, so easy for tender feet 
to travel along. 

Alma forcibly wrenched her thoughts 


away from these dark forebodings, and 
hoping to bring herself down into an every- 
day region, she took up the second note, at 
which she had hardly looked before. The 
handwriting was familiar, and so was the 
gorgeous monogram and the seal she pro- 
ceeded to break open, with a languid 
curiosity. She had wondered a little at 
Horace Kirkman’s absence from her sis- 
ter’s ball, and been in fact somewhat 
relieved not to see him, as it left her more 
at liberty to attend to other guests, and 
ward off remarks on Constance’s preocu- 
pation ; and now she prepared herself to 
read an elaborate apology and expressions 
of regret she could not by any means echo. 
The tone of the letter as she glanced 
through it took her greatly by surprise. 
Being in a highly wrought mood, she read 
it with that keen intuition of the unex- 
pressed feeling of the writer which comes 
sometimes when the sympathies are widely 
awake. She read Horace Kirkman’s 
thoughts through his imperfect expression 
of them, and divined how much importance 
he had attached to phrases that said so 
little. She had never felt so complacently 
towards him as when she came to the clos- 
ing sentence, and felt with a rush of jo 

that it opened a way of escape for whic 

a minute ago she had been vaguely long- 
ing. She rose and went to her desk with- 
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out a moment’s pause, determined to an- 
swer the letter at once; truthfully, she 
resolved, while the truest words he had 
ever spoken to her were calling forth an 
answering impulse towards openness and 
honesty in her heart. She did not think 
much of the pain the hasty words she 
scribbled would certainly give to the per- 
son to whom they were addressed. A 
bitter mood of self-contempt had followed 
her reflections, and the glimpse she had 
just had of something real and true in 
Horace’s feeling towards her, had opened 
her eyes to the injustice of the bargain she 
had been on the point of making. If he 
could care much for anything beyond pomp 
and show and worldly success, then she 
had no right to take him, and the only 
amends she could make was to put an end 
to the deception at once. He was too 
good for her after all, this man whom she 
had trifled with and despised, a great deal 
too good for a woman who had been ready 
to marry him for her own convenience, 
while she knew that there was not one 
feeling of honest preference for him in her 
heart. These were the thoughts that 
flowed in an under-current through Alma’s 
mind while her fingers rapidly wrote sen- 
tences that certainly would not carry any 
impression of her self-humiliation or re- 
morse to the person who was to read them. 


“Dear Mr. Horace Kirkman,—I am 
very sorry to hear that my withdrawal from 
the pleasure-party planned for Thursday 
week is likely to be a cause of annoyance 
to your father. You must, however, please 
to recollect that I did not promise uncon- 
ditionally. I mentioned when the invita- 
tion was given that I might possibly be 
unable to avail myself of it when the time 
came. I said this to your father, and he 
did not, as it seemed to me, pay any atten- 
tion to my warning, taking it for granted (as 
he is apt to do) that everything would natu- 
rally arrange itself according to his wishes. 
I do not, however, mean altogether to ex- 
cuse myself, for I feel I have been very 
much to blame during the past three 
months, in allowing a great deal to be 
taken for granted by you and your friends, 
which, according to the terms of our agree- 
ment was to be held in abeyance till further 
acquaintance made us better aware of our 
mutual wishes. I do not want to try your 
patience in any way whatever beyond rea- 
sonable limits, and I am quite ready, when- 
ever you please, to tell you the result on 
myself of the three months’ experience 
we have already had; but I warn you that 
if you ask for it now, it will not justify you 
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in taking for granted, as you say you wish 
to do, that you and your friends have 
claims on me to which I am ready to defer 
all others. I am very far from having 
arrived at any such conclusion at present, 
and I am very sorry to hear that you ex- 
pect it. — Yours sincerely, 
“ ALMA RIVERS. 

“P. S.—Do not come here till after 
your day at Hurlingham —I shall not be 
able to see you.” 


The daylight had entered the room 
through the curtained windows and was 
making the wax candles on the dressing- 
table burn with a sickly light when Alma 
sealed her letter, but it was still early 
enough for her to be able to move about 
the house without fear of encountering 
anybody. She felt a feverish desire to put 
the letter out of her power to recall or 
alter before any second thoughts came to 
modify her present mood, so throwing a 
shawl round her she crept softly down- 
stairs and laid her note on the hall table, 
where her father always placed over-night 
the letters he wished to have posted the 
first thing in the morning. The servants 
had been trained to punctuality and care 
in this matter, and when Alma at last laid 
her tired head down on her pillow and 
dropped asleep it was with the thought of 
a step irrevocably taken, for she knew that 
her letter would be in the hands for whom 
she intended it when her maid came a few 
hours hence with her morning cup of tea, 
to rouse her, as her father had said, to to- 
morrow’s budget of worries. 


Alma had not given a second thought to 
her father’s remarks about the reported 


trouble in Saville Street. It did not even 
recur to her mind at once when the por- 
tentous length of face her maid presented 
on drawing her curtains warned her that 
some unusually tragic piece of news had 
to be imparted. 

“What is it, Anne? You had better 
tell me at once,” she said. “ Which of my 
valuables have you broken or lost? or 
which of the household has gone away 
without giving warning? Nay, you don’t 
mean that it is anything really serious? 
Where is my father?” 

“ Gone out, Miss Alma, two hours ago; 
but he left word that you were not to be 
disturbed till your usual hour after a ball. 
He went away with Dr. Urquhart, who 
called before Sir Francis had left his room. 
Here’s a note for you, miss, that Sir Fran- 
cis bade me take up to you with your 
breakfast.” 
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Alma seized the twisted sheet of paper 
and read : — 

“ My last night’s fears have proved only 
too true. Urquhart has just brought sad 
news from Saville Street. Your poor 
Uncle West died suddenly yesterday after- 
noon, and your aunt is thoroughly knocked 
down by the shock. I am going now to 
see what can be done for them, and I think 
it most likely that I shall have to start this 
evening for La Roquette to fetch poor lit- 
tle Emmie home to her mother. Can you 
be ready to gowith me? I have had some 
talk with Urquhart; he does not quite like 
the last report of your mother’s health and 
thinks she ought not to be hurried home 
or left alone even for a week at La Ro- 
quette, so you will be wanted to take 
Emmie’s place immediately. See Con- 
stance, and make what arrangements for 
leaving the house you can; I will be back 
to talk them over with you as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Is everybody as selfish as I, or am 
I actually a monster of heartlessness ? ” 
Alma asked herself whenever during the 
hurry of engagements that filled every hour 
of the day a pause for thought came, and 
she tried to understand the state of mind 
into which this calamity had thrown her. 
Why could she not be as sympathetically 
engrossed with the Wests’ misfortunes as 
she saw her father was? Why did other 
thoughts rush in and make to-night’s jour- 
ney look so like a flight from all the trouble 
in the world, from all the shams and cares 
of the world, that she could not connect it 
as closely as she ought with the tragedy 
that was its real cause? Why could she 
not keep her heart from bounding with a 
wild sense of escape and freedom when 
she thought of her letter to Horace Kirk- 
man and remembered that it could not be 
answered or appealed against now, till she 
had had that glimpse into paradise, the 
anticipation of which rose like a golden 
mist and hid from her the grief she ought 
to be sharing. It must be terribly selfish 
to feel thus, but whenever she had time to 
look down into her heart she found the 
secret joy there, and it would not be sup- 
pressed or denied. To escape self-re- 
proach she occupied every moment, think- 
ing of a dozen things for other people’s 
comfort that might have escaped her in a 
less energetic mood, even to the perchas- 
ing of mourning for herself and her mother, 
knowing well that the outside show of 
sympathetic grief would be a first necessity 
to Lady Rivers, and would be the imme- 
diate form in which her feelings for her 
sister would display themselves, 





A DOUBTING HEART. 


Sir Francis spent a great part of the 
morning in Saville Street, and came back 
much impressed with the straits to which 
the West household had evidently been 
reduced, and with the good sense and 
courage displayed by Harry and Mildie in 
the melancholy circumstances that threw 
so much responsibility into their hands. 

“ Sensible young things, both of them,” 
he remarked to Alma, “children that a 
father might, one would think, have been 
proud of, even if he had made a muddle of 
everything else he had put his hand to in 
life. I don’t think I should have died of a 
broken heart, if I had had a son with as 
much pluck and character as Harry West 
to stand by me in my misfortunes. We 
must see more of the lad. I wish any one 
of your brothers were worth half as much. 
I begin to suspect I have been something 
of a fool myself to spend three or four 
hundred a year a piece on their education, 
to turn them out at last a set of useless 
coxcombs, who will never show me a grain 
of gratitude as long as I live, when perhaps 
a little wholesome neglect and hardship 
might have made Harry Wests of them. 
There can be no frima-facie reason why 
poor old West’s sons should be worth 
more than mine. Circumstances must be 


to blame for the difference somehow.” 
“But would you be quite satisfied to 


have Frank or Gerald made up over again 
exactly after the West pattern?” objected 
Alma. “ You are seeing the Wests under 
a halo of pathos just now; but in every- 
day aspect I doubt your liking to be called 
old chap, and slapped on the shoulder by 
a youth, who interlards his conversation 
with as much slang as comes from Harry 
West in his normal state of spirits.” 
“Well, I don’t know, I think I could 
put up with even that, to be assured of the 
amount of right feeling I have had good 
evidence of in the West lad to-day. I 
could forgive a little over-familiarity, or — 
don’t be shocked, Alma —a little want of 
polish, to know that I should be looked at 
and spoken about after I was dead with 
the real love and tender reverence Harry 
West showed to-day, in speaking of and 
looking at the father whose folly and stu- 
pidity had impoverished him. Well, well, 
as I said before, there are compensations 
in all lots, and perhaps we get what we 
work for fairly enough on the whole. Mis- 
fortune drew West and his lad together, 
and made them friends, while I have been 
too busy all my life to cultivate much 
acquaintance with my sons. They look 
upon me as a convenient sort of machine 
for making money for them to spend, and 
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I really don’t know that I have been any- 
thing else to them, except, to be sure, their 
father, so, perhaps, I have no right to 
complain after all.” 

Later on in the evening, when the bustle 
of the start from the railway station was 
over, and Sir Francis and Alma found 
themselves alone in a first-class carriage, 
Sir Francis recurred to the subject again. 
Under cover of the dim lamplight, he 
favored Alma with a glimpse into the 
graver side of his mind, such as he had 
never shown any one since youthful aspi- 
rations and serious questions had been 
choked out (from expression at least) by 
what he would have characterized as the 
veal business of life. 

“ Poor, old West !” he began reflectively. 
“Harry took me up into the room where 
he was laid out, and I must tell you, Alma, 
it gave me a greater shock to see him lying 
there than I should have expected, con- 
sidering how little we have been to each 
other of late. He looked much younger 
than when he was alive; the few hours’ 

uiet had turned him into a fine, handsome, 

ignified-looking man, such as he used to 
be when I first knew him and was rather 
proud of his acquaintance. The expres- 
sion of his face was as peaceful as if he 
had not slipped away into the other world, 
leaving his work undone, and his wife and 
children burdens on other people’s shoul- 
ders. I could not help wondering as I 
stood by him, how it all looks to him now. 
What does he see — for I suppose he sees 
something, and that the aspect of affairs is 
a little different on the other side of the 
great gulf from what it is to us here. It’s 
wonderful, perhaps, that one goes on 
thinking so little about that last plunge, 
and taking so little trouble to find out 
whether one is exactly on the right tack, 
and whether, after all, one may not find 
that all one’s toil and struggle and hurry 
have been given for the wrong things. If 
so, to have failed mayn’t matter so much 
as one fancies, and poor West’s life, as he 
looks back upon it now he is out of the 
battle, may not be more of an overthrow 
than a good many other lives that look 
better from this side. He has kept his 
wife’s love at all events, and got a hold on 
his son’s memory that won’t wear out. 
Who knows but that those possessions 
may be counted more to his credit out 
there than all he lost, all we despised him, 
poor fellow, for losing ?” 

“ Papa, you should not talk as if there 
was no one to love and appreciate you,” 
said Alma, putting out her hand in the 
darkness and laying it over his. 
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“Well, no, I don’t suppose I meant 
that; I am not complaining,” answered 
Sir Francis, sinking back into his shell, 
after the manner of his kind, when the 
danger of being drawn into talk on abso- 
lutely personal topics becames imminent. 
“No, my dear. It was a shock, as I said, 
and sets one thinking, but it does not do 
to dwell on such subjects too long. Re- 
flections of the kind seldom have an 
result in action, one plods on pretty muc 
in the groove one has got into, at my time 
of life, whatever one says. And, indeed, 
I shall have enough to think of, apart 
from moralizing, if I’m to have, as I plainly 
perceive I shall, another family on my 
hands as well as my own. I wonder 
whether old Kirkman could be wrought up 
to interest himself about those boys, and 
push them on in the world for me. You'll 
have to see about that, Alma, when you 
get the reins into your hands there. I 
shall look to you and Horace as valuable 
coadjutors in my new cares, and luckily 
poor West’s sons are more likely subjects 
for Kirkman patronage than any of mine. 
Little Emmie won’t be much mf a burden 
on any one; and, by the way, was there 
not something about her in your mother’s 
last letter?—ahint about a match for 
her, was it not?—but, never mind, my 
dear,” as the sudden withdrawal of Alma’s 
hand brought a suspicion that he had 
stumbled upon a topic not likely to afford 
Alma pleasant meditations on her night 
journey. “Never mind, I have talked too 
9 You had better get a nap while 
you can, for I foresee a roughish passage, 
and I’ll try if I can’t spell out my Zzmes 
by this vile lamp, for I have actually not 
unfolded it to-day.” 

Sir Francis stretched out his hands 
towards some newspapers which his ser- 
vants had duly strapped up with the rail- 
way-rugs, and lighted upon a paragraph, 
in which some circumstances affecting the 
fortunes and reputation of an old rival 
were commented upon. He was soon as 
intensely absorbed in his reading as if he 
had not stood, an hour or two before, half 
envying the peace of poor Mr. West’s 
death-smile. 

Alma drew herself as far as she could 
from him into a corner of the carriage, 
and turning her face away, thought bit- 
terly of the inconsistencies of the conver- 
sation just ended. She had felt very near 
at heart to her father a few minutes ago; 
she had begun to long to tell him that if 
he liked he might count on having one 
congenial relation — a son-in-lavy, if not a 
son, who had always appreciated him, and 
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who could be reckoned on as a trustworthy 
companion and friend under any circum- 
stances. Then had come that allusion to 
the Kirkmans, and she had felt repulsed, 
driven back into the loneliness to which 
she had shut herself lately. Her father 
then, was reckoning just now, after all 
these reflections, on his share of advan 
tage from the Kirkman El Dorado, to 
which she held the key! She knew he 
would be kind and just to her, when she 
spoke to him about that letter to Horace 
Kirkman, which seemed to have been 
written years ago, instead of this morning, 
but she saw also that she should have to 
bear the weight of his disappointment, as 
well as of that despair of her mother, on 
which she thought more and more ruefully 
through every hour of the long journey. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NOVELISTS. 


As knowledge is increased, books are 
multiplied, but nothing in the way of books 
has been multiplied so fast as the novel. 
In most branches of literature, the author 
is presumed to have had certain advan- 
tages of literary training. He has gone in 
for some kind of special self-culture: he 
has given thought and attention to a par- 
ticular subject — probably, before ventur- 
ing upon a regular work, he has tried his 
pinions in preliminary flights. The only 
ordinary exceptions are in the cases of 
travellers and explorers, and with these 
the intrinsic interest of the matter may 
supply deficiencies of literary skill. But 
the novel-writer seems to be on a different 
footing altogether, and to belong by right 
of his vocation to an exceptional order of 
genius. Like the poet, he is born, not 
made. And when we say “he,” of course 
we merely make conventional use of the 
masculine pronoun; for in reality, in the 
miscellaneous hosts of the novel-writers, 
the fair sex very largely predominates. 
There are many reasons why ladies should 
be more addicted to novel-writing than 
men. In the first place, they have far 
more leisure and fewer ways of disposing 
of it to their satisfaction. When the hus- 
band is hard at work, the wife may be 
occupied with those cares of the household 
which engross her thoughts, to the exclu- 
sion of lighter subjects, even when she is 
not actually bustling about her business. 
But then, on the other hand, she may have 
an easy income, plenty of servants, and no 
children, and be sorely put to it to kill the 
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time. Or she may have a praiseworthy 
wish to take her share of the family labor, 
and turn to some profitable account such 
talents as Providence has bestowed on 
her. While young ladies who have no 
particular responsibilities, who have no 
need to toil, and who think of the sewing- 
machine as little as of the spinning-wheel 
that was the resource of their respectable 
great-grandmothers, have few of those out- 
lets for their energies which fall to their 
more fortunate brothers. They can’t well 
carry a gun; and they have neither nerve 
nor inclination for the hunting-field, even 
supposing there are horses in the stables, 
and that their lines have fallen in a hunt- 
ing county. They cannot be off to Nor- 
way at a moment’s notice, or go climbing 
unprotected in the high Alps, or make 
pilgrimages to the temples of the Nile, or 
the holy places in Palestine. They have 
not even the resources of the club, with 
its gossip, and scandal, and glasses of 
sherry. The rubber, which gives occupa- 
tion to the memory and intellectual powers, 
and may realize a modest competency to 
a quick and thoughtful practitioner, has 
never, somehow, been much of a feminine 
pursuit, save with dowagers given to re- 
voking or sharp practice. Croquet in the 
long run gets to be a weariness of the 
soul; dances, picnics, and lawn- tennis 
are the ephemeral enjoyments of their 
seasons. Ennui asserts its sway, and 
existence threatens to become insupport- 
able. There is the grand alternative of 
matrimony, of’ course; but marriages are 
Matters in which two must be concerned; 
and the lady may be fastidious, or possibly 
unattractive. In these cases one of two 
things happens. Either she is naturally 
unintellectual or indolent, and abandons 
herself to the lot of looking out, like Sister 
Anne, for the husband who may come to 
the rescue; or, what seems to happen at 
least as frequently nowadays, she decides 
upon novel-writing by way of distraction. 
That notion does not so readily occur 
to a man. He is a grosser and more 
practically- minded being, setting alto- 
— aside the openings for his super- 
uous activity. If there be romance in 
his composition, it is apt to lie latent; and 
he is rather ashamed of it than otherwise. 
Should his thoughts be lightly turning to 
love, he proceeds forthwith to translate 
them into action, opening a safety-valve 
for his sentiment in the shape of a violent 
flirtation. He is too egotistical to be 
highly imaginative, or to be able to throw 
himself into the places of other people and 
confound his distinctive individuality in 





theirs. In fact, the youth who betakes 
himself to poetry or novel-writing, is likely 
to have a strong dash of the feminine in 
him. He wears his hair long, taking ex- 
quisite care of it in its studied disorder; he 
is in the habit of eschewing the shooting- 
coat for the frock-coat : and in that it must 
be confessed that he shows his apprecia- 
tion of the suitable and of the essential 
elements of the art of dress. For he 
shrinks with womanly sensitiveness from 
the rougher masculine nature ; he is scared 
by the stories which enliven the smoking- 
room, and which bring a blush to the 
sallow pallor of his cheek, though there 
may really be no great harm in them, 
He is afraid of damp feet, and of being 
scratched by the brambles in the covers; 
while, as for flying an ox-fence or swishing 
through a bullfinch, the bare notion of 
such a break-neck piece of audacity sends 
his heart shrinking into his boots. Yet 
he makes himself a nuisance in drawing- 
rooms, at unseasonable hours, where he 
gives himself effeminate airs of intellectual 
superiority ; so itis a godsend to all parties 
concerned when the dreams of a literary 
vocation dawn upon him, and he secludes 
himself to scribble in his private apartment. 
It is true that his retreat may be but the 
beginning of his troubles. For, knowing 
nothing more of him than those obvious 
characteristics we have described, we are 
ready to A any odds in reason that his 
maiden efforts will be returned on his 
hands. The public is not likely to suffer 
in any case; for even if he pay for the 
honors of publication, people are not 
bound to read him. But it may be hoped, 
for his own sake, that he will reconsider 
his ways, and settle into as useful a mem- 
ber of society as the constitution of his 
mind and body will permit. 

With his sister or cousin it is very dif- 
ferent. Unless she be a phenomenally 
prosaic young female, from her babyhood 
she has been living in ideal worlds and 
peopling them with all kinds of happy 
fancies. She was acting fiction in embryo 
when she first played with her doll, and 
lavished her maternal tenderness over the 
damage she had done toits features. And 
since she played the severe but affectionate 
mother she has been imagining herself the 
loving and self-sacrificing wife. Many a 
youth has been made the imaginary hero 
of a domestic existence of which he never 
dreamed; even middle-aged warriors and 
politicians of commanding reputation and 
distinguished manners have been idealized 
and worshipped with an admiring devo- 
tion; for young girls feel a strange attrac 
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tion to their seniors of the other sex. 
Possibly, if she has been brought up under 
the maternal wing, or has passed from the 
nursery into the care of unsympathetic 
governesses, those instinctive tendencies 
may have been kept in check. But in the 
congenial atmosphere of the young ladies’ 
school, they blossom and bloom into trop- 
ical luxuriance. What loving and longing 
hearts have been indissolubly linked to- 
gether, on the common ground of mutual 
épanchement and confidences! What last- 
ing friendships have been formed for con- 
solation in the chilling atmosphere of an 
unkindly world! These friendships may 
have already begun to be loosened as the 
fair Pensionnaires budded towards woman- 
hood, and began to draw admiring glances ; 
and envy, jealousy, and many an unchris- 
tian passion may have forced their way 
into that once hallowed Eden. But, on 
the other hand, the education of the pas- 
sions advanced with experience, as they 
lavished their treasures on more natural 
objects. And there may have b’ a pluck- 
ing of forbidden fruit from the i:-e of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The studies 
of the young ‘sentimentalists were by no 
means confined to such books as would be 
recommended by a modern Mrs. Chapone. 
There was many a novel read on the sly, 
that was all the more delightful for the sin 
and the secrecy; at all events, the family 
tables at home were heaped with the latest 
volumes from Mudie. We can easily pic- 
ture the particular books that helped to 
form the “mind” of the future author. 
One and all might have taken for their 
motto, “ Love shall still be lord of all.” 
Those that taught the sordid maxims of 
worldly wisdom,.and preached the solid 
advantages of suitable connections and set- 
tlements, were still at a discount in these 
unsophisticated days. The diamonds and 
the carriages were to come in due time, 
but rather as the gifts of the good fairies, 
or as the rewards of a relenting destiny, 
towards the end of the third volume. 
There was pretty sure to be a period of 
sore probation first, when the course of 
affection ran turbid and troubled; when 
unnatural parents threw unexampled ob- 
stacles in the way of the union of clinging 
hearts; when the heroine would struggle 
out of the depths of despair to soar to 
sublime heights of self-sacrifice. And a 
very pretty training it was, if not for the 
chronicles of actual lives, at all events for 
perpetuating the literature of a school. 

Of course the newly emancipated school- 
girl has not the faintest idea of turning 
to authorship, further, at least, than in 





some occasional sonnet, when the thought, 
though it be mawkish in the extreme, is 
decidedly sweeter than the metre. In the 
mean time, in a variety of agreeable dis- 
tractions, she is progressing unconscious] 

with her preparatory studies. In suc 

society as is brought within her reach, at 
dances and dinners and other vanities, she 
acquires all the practical knowledge of life 
that is to leaven a mass of crude unreal- 
ities. When she is not playing some quiet 
little game herself —trifling over a pass- 
ing flirtation, giving shy encouragement to 
aspirants, or holding unwelcome admirers 
at arm’s length,—she is looking on and 
marking the game of others. Should her 
mind be brighter and more attractive than 
her person—should it be her fate to be 
shelved as a wall-flower in the ball-room, 
and be left out of the nicest sets at lawn- 
tennis—we may be sure that her eyes 
will be all the sharper. Where there is 
no genuine talent for literary work, it is 
the confirmed spinster of a certain age 
who is likely to be most fairly successful. 
And perhaps household anxieties may be 
blessings to her in disguise, enabling her 
to extend the range and depth of her ob- 
servations. In the place of those social 
frivolities and flirtations, which she might 
have studied almost as usefully as her 
favorite books, she learns something of 
poverty and its practical effects. She can 
describe from the very life how a careful 
“house-mother” may manage to grapple 
with narrow means; how a careworn face 
may wear a smile in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, showing a heroism that is all 
the greater because it is entirely unpre- 
tending and unconscious. She may re- 
mark the influences of troubles upon 
different natures; and if she has the sen- 
timent either of humor or of pathos, she 
will find materials enough for the display 
of one and the other. Though she has 
seen scarcely anything of the greater 
world that lies beyond the tiny garden- 
plot of a semi-detached villa, yet she ma 

have assisted at scenes of distress and suf- 
fering, brought comfort to the pillow of 
rer sick, and sat by the death-beds of the 

ing. 

a With all that, however, and at the very 
best, the range of her actual knowledge 
must necessarily be extremely limited ; and 
it is there that she must be at an inevita- 
ble disadvantage with the man whose tal- 
ents are in no respect superior to her own. 
We are not talking, of course, of those 
women of extraordinary genius, who should 
be even more highly placed than they are, 
were we to remember that with them intui- 
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tive perceptions seem to have superseded 
the necessity for ordinary knowledge. 
She has not gone wandering in male cos- 
tume like a George Sand, through the back 
streets of a great capital, risking herself in 
hazardous adventures — partly from the 
love of them, partly from a perilous enthu- 
siasm for her art. She has not even en- 
joyed the esthetical advantage of coming 
in contact with those odd and disreputable 
members of society whom every man 
must mix with more or less. She has not 
fagged or fought at some public school ; 
she has not outrun the constable at col- 
lege, making the acquaintance of dons and 
duns and usurers; nor has she had the 
picturesque training of the mess and the 
ante-room, knocking around the world in 
British garrisons, anywhere between St. 
Helena and the Himalayas. Yet she can- 
not altogether confine herself to a gynce- 
cia in her books; nor can she keep her 
readers entirely in the company of parsons, 

rudes, and the unimpeachably respecta- 

le. Butif she goes far beyond, she must 
create her pictures for the most part in the 
dimness of her inner consciousness ; or if 
she should be better informed than we are 
willing to believe, her delicacy binds her 
to a double measure of reserve, unless, 
indeed, she have the shameless assurance 
to unsex herself. Still, the most pure- 
minded and innocently ignorant of women 
must provide her readers with excitement 
in some shape. Suicides, mysterious dis- 
appearances, and murders, are permissible 
business enough — and, of course, we have 
a fair sprinkling of these; but then they 
have been done and overdone ad nauseam, 


by the professed mistresses of the knack. 


So the novice can hardly help falling back 
on mental agonies, and “worms i’ the 
bud,” and the philosophy of the passions 
in their most tempestuous moods. For 
these, as we may well trust, she has to 
draw exclusively on her imagination. 
Even for the fashionable matron, writing 
in her Belgravian boudoir, it is not easy to 
strike effects out of the storms in the 
saucer, which are the most she personally 
knows anything about; and after she has 


tried her best to magnify them, they are 


more akin to the extravagant than the 
sublime. In virtue of her matronly posi- 
tion she may drag us into the divorce 
courts, although these have ceased to 
awaken our jaded interest except when 
some ingeniously licentious Frenchman 
undertakes to get up the cases. But the 
girl, or the prudish elderly maiden should 
dispense with even such threadbare mate- 
tials as these; and with the best inten- 





tions, and a respectable style, she can 
hardly escape being insipid or ridiculous. 
And we concede her a very great deal when 
we concede a respectable style. For, asa 
rule, it would appear that English compo- 
sition can be no part of the higher feminine 
education. We might be grateful for the 
delightful confusion of metaphors that 
often force a smile with their wild incon- 
gruities; for the neat misapplication of 
epithets having their origin in the unknown 
classical tongues ; for the introduction of 
hackneyed scraps from the French, 
wrought in, if we may borrow one of them, 
a tort et a travers. But it is less easy to 
tolerate the invertebrate sentences which 
are wanting so often either in the head or 
the tail, or the blunders in spelling, the 
confusion in grammar, and the gross sole- 
cisms in the commonest English. These 
last, indeed, are painfully significant of the 
rapid progress of the mania for novel-writ- 
ing, which must long ago have made its 
way even below the middle strata of the 
middle classes. At least it would be diffi- 
cult otherwise to account for the repulsive 
coarseness of style, and the grosser 
vulgarity of thought, which would shock 
any woman with the slightest pretensions 
to refinement, though they are quite what 
we should expect of a respectable lady’se 
maid. 

What is an excusable fault in an inexpe- 
rienced woman—her real offence being 
her writing at all— becomes in a man a 
positive crime, only to be extenuated by 
his youth and his verdancy. He is not 
reduced to choose between crossing his 
hands or taking a place as a lady-help, or 
as a governess to fractious children, or as 
companion to some crossgrained old harri- 
dan who shares her affections between her- 
self and her money. He has plenty of 
honest occupations open to him. He may 
fall back on the pulpit if he has no talent 
for the bar, and cut a very respectable fig- 
ure as a curate: he can always try his luck 
in the colonies, or offer for a keeper’s 
place, or practise his penmanship as a 
clerk in the city. At the worst he can fall 
back upon stone-breaking or oakum-pick- 
ing. What reason in the world has he, 
we indignantly demand, to imagine that he 
has the makings in him of a Bulwer or a 
Thackeray? We admit there is a good 
deal in the old saying, that if a man tries 
for a silken gown he may hope to snatch a 
sleeve of it. But we altogether dispute 
the right of any man to scramble for what 
is hopelessly above his reach, when he pro- 
poses to make use of the public as his 
stepping-stones. He ought to learn some- 
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thing of himself before he professes to 
entertain other people; and as we have 
remarked already, the primary purpose of 
the novel is amusement most charily blend- 
ed with instruction. We hold fast to that 
sound doctrine. Weare less gratified than 
provoked even by the most brilliant origi- 
nality, when it puts a strain on our facul- 
ties in place of relaxing them. And what 
shall we say, then, of the self-confident 
novice who insists on trying “his prentice 
hand” at subtle psychological analysis, or 
who undertakes to instruct us in the 
silliest platitudes? Only that, upon the 
whole, we like him better, —at all events 
we dislike him rather less, — than his 
brother, who falls into the fashion of the 
ladies, and without the excuse of their 
sentimental illusions, discourses of the 
love of which he knows nothing. Itis not 
“sweet Anne Page,” but “a great lubberly 
boy,” who goes blundering about with his 
clumsy imagination on the ground which 
is closed to him like paradise to the peri. 
What he may come to be we know not. 
He may school himself into the art of 


racefully languishing like a Petrarch, and 
earn to sigh his soul out in moving sere- 
nades beneath the balcony of his mistress. 
He may become a worthy fellow, with 
earnest passions, who lays siege in the 


intervals of his business to some heart that 
is worth the winning; who will marry, and 
make satisfactory settlements, and become 
a highly respectable husband and father. 
In the mean time, with his shallow inex- 
perience and self-conceit, he makes him- 
self a most intolerable nuisance. The 
only thing he succeeds in is in painting his 
own portrait ; and that, as we need hardly 
say, he does with engaging unconscious- 
ness. In each of his chapters we recog- 
nize him as he is, overdressed or slovenly 
dressed as it may happen, but in either 
case most embarrassed in feminine society. 
When he heaves his sighs, they are visibly 
pumped up; and when he makes a con- 
torted effort to be pathetic, he loses him- 
self in unintelligible bathos. It is not 
worth while breaking butterflies on the 
wheel, or we might carry our remarks on 
him into more detail. If he be of humble 
connections, and hopes to get a living by 
his pen, the sharp disillusioning may come 
to him before much harm is done, and he 
may turn to some respectable trade, or to 
travelling the | as a bagman. The 
worst that can usually happen to anybody 
who reads him, is to break down at the 
beginning of one of his stories. But 
sometimes — and we fancy that some glar- 
ing examples will suggest themselves — 
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he becomes our special aversion for a 
couple of'seasons or so. Not that we do 
not — shun him and all his works, 
but because, as it wearied the Athenians to 
hear Aristides called “the good,” so it dis- 
gusts us with infinitely more reason to see 
him advertised and puffed. He swaggers 
into the novel-market on the strength of a 
well-sounding title. He may call himself 
a foreign prince, or be a genuine scion of 
native nobility. He is happy in a pub- 
lisher who hopes much from his quality, 
and cares comparatively little for the qual- 
ity of his work. The name in itself should 
be a sufficient guarantee for the intimacy 
of the illustrious author with the great 
world he was born in. The oracle is 
worked industriously. The courtly jour- 
nals stand by their order, and are lavish of 
praise more or less fulsome. Now and 
then a well-arranged dinner-party may win 
over a critic of a better class. There may 
be something really to be said for the 
author by a dexterous advocate. He may 
be an unblushing plagiarist, with an in- 
genuity that defies detection, if it does not 
elude it; and there are scenes and pas- 
sages in his books that may be quoted with 
discriminating approval. If we are to be- 
lieve the inscriptions on his title-pages, he 
passes quickly into a second or a third 
edition; and indeed we see little reason to 
doubt them, for his name acquires a cer- 
tain market value, and he is encouraged to 
publish again and again. 

We need hardly say that if our remarks 
on beginners in the novel business seem 
to be severe, we mean the application of 
them to be confined to those who have 
palpably mistaken their vocation. Many 
a man may honestly try and honorably 
fail; and the capable critic will be lenient 
to conscientious and intelligent work, even 
though it appear, as Artemus Ward ob- 
served of Shakespeare, when imagining 
him a correspondent of the New York dai- 
lies, that the writer “lacks the rakesit 
fancy and immaginashun.” 

In our opinion, we should say that if the 
young novel-writer were wise, he would 
rely, in the first instance, almost entirely 
on his own knowledge of life. It need not 
and cannot be extensive; but it is trust- 
worthy so far as it goes. Frank auto- 
biography can hardly fail to be interesting, 
however uneventful in its incidents. We 
have pointed out already that the male sex 
has “a pull” in that respect. The aspir- 
ing novelist must have fair powers of ob- 
servation; but a very moderate exercise 
of them should have provided him with 
some slender réfertoire of characters. He 
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must blend a proportion of sentiment with 
his action ; but for that, again, he may, in 

reat measure, have recourse to himself. 

f he have the courage to be candid; if he 
have any habit of self-examination, and the 
patience to probe his own nature, and to 
plumb the depths of his feelings, he may 
easily succeed without any compromising 
indiscretions in making his hero natural 
enough for any ordinary purpose. His 
women he will find more embarrassing, 
and in them he is almost certain to break 
down. That, however, need in no way 
dishearten him; for a perfect novel is ab- 
solutely phenomenal, and even Sir Walter 
Scott, in the flush of his fame, made lay 
figures of the Misses Bradwardine and 
Mannering. If he stick to his sisters he 
may avoid caricature; or if he has been 
precocious in his affections like the author 
of “Don Juan,” make excellent use of 
flirtations of his own. As for his other 
men, he can hardly be at any great loss, if 
he cast about among his familiar cronies 
and his college companions. It should be 
easy to blacken one or two into rascals, or 
whiten them into saints, while keeping the 
rest as respectable mediocrities ; though, 
- on the whole, unless his genius be unmis- 
takably of the lurid order, he will do well 
to avoid exaggeration in the beginning. 


So far as our observation goes, the secret 
of a first success lies in limiting the num- 


ber of the characters, —- the plot, 
and laying the scenes of it as nearly as 
possible in the present year, or, at all 
events, in the present decade. Simplifica- 
tion assists you in dispensing with the skill 
which can only come from practice or in- 
tuitive talent. And nineteen readers in 
twenty are far more interested in the frail- 
ties of their next-door neighbors than in 
ingenious historical romance, or the most 
brilliantly fanciful pictures from the antip- 
odes. 

We have remarked elsewhere that many 
clever writers have never surpassed their 
maiden novels; and on the principles we 
have ventured to lay down, that seems to 
stand to reason. On first taking pen in 
hand, nine men in ten are cramped by 
timidity. They have the terror of the 
critics before their eyes; unconsciously 
they criticise themselves, and are apt to 
reject what is excellent. If their imagina- 
tions are really free and fertile, they are 
troubled over the embarrassment of choice 
between the clashing ideas that jostle on 
them. There the veteran has the advan- 
tage of quick decision. He knows that 
what he may reject for the moment will 
Come in usefully later; and at all events, 
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that he will lose more in ¢/am than he is 
likely to gain by painstaking selection. 
But then the débutantz, on the other hand, 
has the amplest elbow-room. Whatever 
he may choose to say or do, he cannot 
possibly be borrowing from himself; and 
if he only write naturally when he has 
once decided on his lines, he can hardly, 
at all events, be lacking infreshness. His 
first book may prove little more than that 
he will do well to try again, and may per- 
haps turn into a novel-writer. Nor need 
he be discouraged if his second attempt 
be comparatively unsuccessful. It can 
hardly have the freshness of his first, and 
must necessarily be a more crucial test of 
his abilities. He has to call more on his 
imagination to help out realism, and must 
begin to exercise himself in the artifices 
that are become a habit with the veteran. 
He wants the easy confidence that goes 
forso much; and may be over-regardful of 
the strictures that have been passed upon 
him. We are very far from asserting that 
the novice may not get valuable hints from 
his critics ; but he will never achieve any- 
thing considerable if, in the last resort, he 
do not refer everything to his private judg- 
ment, and only endeavor to profit by the 
advice he sees reason to assent to. We 
remember a story in one of the books of 
our childhood, where an old man, driving 
a donkey over a bridge, brings the beast 
by which he gets his living to a miserable 
end, by listening to the conflicting advice 
of the passengers. So it may well be with 
the novice bewildered among the critics. 
More than once we have taken the pains 
to select conflicting extracts from various 
reviews, all ostensibly of nearly equal au- 
thority, arranging them antagonistically in 
parallel columns, and we may safely say, 
that we have seldom read anything at once 
more confusing and more entertaining. 
We can recaM more than one of the most 
popular novel-writers of our day — men 
who seem to go to work with the method 
of machinery, and who may be confidently 
counted upon for three or four books in 
the year —who either began with a dash 
and then comparatively broke down, or 
who wrought themselves up, by slow and 
fluctuating degrees, to the fame and the 
comfortable incomes they are enjoying. 
Many of their worst novels have still a 
circulation in yellow covers, partly because 
a well-established name will sell anything, 
and partly because the authors, having the 
root of the matter in them, showed some- 
thing of their cleverness even in their 
faults. But under a series of disappoint- 
ments and mortifications, they might easily 
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have veased to persevere,and both they 
and the public that makes the fortunes of 
its favorites would have equally had cause 
to regret the decision. 

Next to the indispensable imagination 
and literary talent, the most helpful quali- 
ties are versatility and tact. There are 
men whose names will occur to everybody, 
who have lost reputation prematurely, be- 
cause they are fast fixed in a groove. 
Their books had once an amazing circula- 
tion, commanded high prices, and were 
scattered broadcast in a succession of 
cheap editions. They were rapaciously 
pirated in the United States, and translated 
into most of the languages of the Conti- 
nent. Proprietors of pushing magazines 
thought it worth while to treat with them, 
even on the terms of losing money on each 
particular bargain. In some respects they 
may be said to have been English Gabo- 
riaus. Working backwards, as we may 
presume from their carefully-planned dé- 
nouements, they put together most cleverly 
intricate puzzles, like those ingenious com- 
plications of ivory-carving which are turned 
out by the patient Chinese. Pulling them 
to pieces when once you had the clue, you 
fancied you could detect the trick of their 
construction, although you could not help 
admiring its cleverness. But these feats 
of art and skill are not to be multiplied 
indefinitely ; and yet, though each subse- 
—_ repetition of them has been falling 

atter and flatter, it never appears to occur 
to the authors that it would be well were 
they to change their vein. Like the ang- 
ler who keeps casting his fly in the pool 
where he has been excited by killing a 
good-sized fish, they return time after time 
to their premidre amour, though the pub- 
lic have ceased to rise, and each fresh cast 
is afresh disappointment. Even Gaboriau, 
who was a master in his particular craft, 
was often hard put to it latterly. At the 
best of times—in his “Crime d’Orci- 
val” and “ L’affaire Lerouge” —he had 
to spin out his volumes to the indispensa- 
ble length, by dragging you through long 
episodical digressions; while, subsequent- 
ly, he wandered away more and more from 
his criminal courts and the Rue Jerusalem 
and its detectives, into the commonplace 
world of dissipated Paris. 

Talking of mannerism of plot naturally 
leads on to mannerism of style. Almost 
every man has his tricks of writing, which 
are apt to grow upon him unconsciously. 
Sometimes they are so insignificant as to 
be almost unobjectionable and yet they 
jar on the ear of the sensitive reader. As 
almost everybody must plead guilty, more 





or less, we have the less hesitation in allud 
ing to these, even at the risk of laying 
ourselves open to retort. They may be 
merely the unnecessary repetition of some 
conjunction which seems to lift the writer 
more comfortably across the rift which 
yawns between a couple of his periods, 
What strikes one more, of course, is the 
reiteration of some epithet or qualifying 
adverb, which will invariably force itself 
to the front when the pen hesitates and 
pauses. For the use of words of the kind 
becomes well-nigh mechanical; actually 
they may serve their purpose at least as 
well as any other: and yet, we believe that 
the most careless of readers come to recog- 
nize them withasense of irritation. What 
is more strange, is the affection which 
writers who should be excellent judges of 
style, and who have had an infinite variety 
of literary practice, take for certain phrases 
and turns of speech which, to say the least 
of them, are singularly ungraceful. It 
would be in vain for these eminent gentle 
men to make any attempt at concealing 
their identity; and we would undertake to 
draw up from memory a catalogue of 
words and phrases which should reveal the 
workmanship of any one of them — un 
less, indeed, they had been put on their 
guard, and had cut their work to pieces in 
the revising. For it is wonderful how 
some favorite phrase comes to fall natu 
rally into its place in a sentence: if you 
stop to change it, you check the flow of 
thought, and are, after all, but indifferently 
satisfied with its substitute. Should any 
one care for illustrations upon the abuse 
of mannerism, we cannot do better than 
refer him to Thackeray’s “ Novels by Em- 
inent Hands,” or to some of the parodies 
and extravaganzas by the American hu 
morists, though these are wanting in 
Thackeray’s more delicate discrimination. 

Mere crotchets in expression are com- 
parative trifles, and injure the writer more 
than anybody else. What is_ infinitely 
more offensive are those stock-epithets 
which habitually do duty in the eloquent 
descriptions of the brilliant melodramatics 
of the sensational school. These writers 
are for the most part feminine, and their 
pens go dashing along with true feminine 
volubility. How well we know what we 
have to look for; and how easy it seems to 
be to catch the knack of the style! We 
have the weird beauty of waning moon 
light; the sinister glare of glittering eyes; 
the lustrous effulgence of tawny locks ; the 
firm, square-set jaws, eloquent of indomita 
ble resolutions; the sunny smiles; the 
long, shapely hands; the fairy feet; the 
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fiendish scowls; and all the rest of it ad 
nauseam. Would that such “high falu- 
tin’” were confined to the language, but 
we shall have something to say by-and-by 
of the matter, of the sensational novel. In 
the mean time we may advert for a moment 
to the mannerism of picturesque descrip- 
tion. We need hardly say thatitis a fault, 
if fault it be, of a,very different kind. But 
as there are artists who stick from first to 
last to storms breaking over Highland 
hills, to Sussex harvest-fields and Surre 
woodlands; so there are authors who will 
repaint the identical scenery till, grand or 
beautiful as it is, we begin to be wearied. 
We are reminded of Mr. Pecksniff’s ele- 
vations of Salisbury Cathedral, taken from 
every point of the compass. We are think- 
ing at the moment of Mr. William Black ; 
and we have the less hesitation in mention- 
ing him, as we should suppose that few 
men have less need to be monotonous. 
His “ Adventures of a Phaeton” embraced 
an infinite variety of English landscapes ; 
and the Downs near Leatherhead, and the 
lanes around Dorking, were touched to the 
full as lightly and gracefully as the caves 
of Staffa or the whirlpool of Corryvreckan. 
But Mr. Black will go back to the hills of 
Skye and the Sound of Mull as regularly 
as the sportsmen who have rented their 
shootings there. The spirit of the Hebri- 
dean minstrel inspires his pen, and his 
feelings find appropriate expression in 
the delicate beauty and richness of his im- 
agery. But the very beauty appears to 
argue a barrenness which we cannot read- 
ily believe in; so we resent having “ The 
Princess of Thule ” repeat herself in “ Mac- 
leod of Dare.” _ Those who are the warm- 
est admirers of Mr. Black, must have had 
almost enough of “the misty hills of 
Skye; ” of Colonsay in tempest, and Jura 
in gloom, and Coll and Eigg and Tiree in 
all the tints of the rainbow. 

Next to novels of a manner come the 
novels with a purpose; and the novelist 
who writes with a purpose must always be 
in some degree self-sacrificing. At best 
he is more or less tied down to preaching 
or pamphleteering; and though genius 
may gild the pill, there is a sense of effort 
in swallowing it. When an earnest man 
takes to teaching through novels, he must 
almost inevitably go to extremes, which are 
injurious to the principles of his art. He 
overcolors or distorts his characters, 
deepens his contrasts of light and shade ; 
nay, he will sometimes be tempted to em- 
body a disquisition in his story that he 
may force it down the throats of his reluc- 
tant readers. Dickens did some public 
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good in that way, nor, perhaps, did his rep- 
utation suffer much by his philanthropy ; 
but it is not every novelist who is a Dick- 
ens. His satirical side-hits in the “ Pick- 
wick Papers” come in admirably; but the 
“ Pickwick Papers ” were merely linked to- 
gether by the loosest of plots. The work- 
house system and the police courts in 
“Oliver Twist,” Doctors’ Commons in 
“David Copperfield,” the Court of Chan- 
cery and the detectives in “ Bleak House,” 
stage plagiarisms in “Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” the Circumlocution Office in “ Little 
Dorrit,” were decidedly drags on these 
stories. Dotheboys Hall and Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers were exceptions that proved 
the general rule. It is another thing when 
satire in fiction takes a wider range, and 
embraces the humorous eccentricities of a 
nation, or even of some great section of 
society. Whether the strictures on Amer- 
ican institutions in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
were fair or not, they fell in with the 
scheme of the book — they brought out in 
relief the traits of the characters ; and the 
author so thoroughly succeeded in his aim, 
that everybody laughed, and laughed heart- 
ily. Thus no living writer has used the 
novelist’s art and gifts with more practical 
purpose than Mr. Charles Reade. He has 
shown up trades-unions, and prisons, and 
private madhouses, and more things of the 
kind than we can well remember. We 
have always thought his “ Never too Late 
to Mend” one of the most spirited and 
touching stories that has appeared in our 
own times ; though for imaginative power 
and perfection of literary workmanship, we 
prefer “ The Cloister on the Hearth.” But 
even those who admire Mr. Reade as we 
do must admit that the horrors and por- 
traits in “ Never too Late to Mend ” were 
more sensational than realistic. And 
whether the cold-blooded atrocity of the 
Jacks-in-office be admissible or founded 
upon facts, it is certain that the tortures 
inflicted on the prisoners betray us into a 
sentimental sympathy with crime, and a 
dangerous oblivion of criminal antece- 
dents. We believe that few counsel get 
up their cases more carefully than Mr. 
Reade ; but if men of undeniable genius 
handicap themselves heavily in promoting 
social reforms through the medium of bril- 
liant romance, the audacity of their duller 
imitators must incur its inevitable penalty. 
How well we know the impulsive Church 
controversialists, who undertake the prop- 
agation of their peculiar tenets — who 
preach up or cry down ritualistic obser- 
vances — who introduce their model par- 
sons and their amiable ladies bountiful, 
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that circulate through the cottages with tea 
and tracts, and are always saying words in 
season or out of season. The absurdity of 
such stories from the practical point of 
view is that, in their prolixity and shallow 
sectarianism, they defeat their own ends, 
and are only read by the people who 
are already converted to their principles. 
Those who differ shrink from them as 
Satan from holy water; while it needs 
neither their prejudices nor their bigotry to 
make them intolerably dull to anybody who 
reads with the idea of being amused. 
Almost more detestable is the political 
monomaniac who fancies himself a rising 
Disraeli; and the occasional jeu d’esprit 
of some better man, who has thrown it off 
in the vigor of his political enthusiasm, is 
giving those ponderous triflers perpetual 
encouragement. 

On the whole, if we were driven to 
choose and to read, we should decided] 
prefer the modern sensational scheal 
There at least you have brightness, and, 
occasionally, fun; and at one time it could 
boast a certain originality. It was rathera 
happy thought, and literally produced an 
agreeably shuddering “sensation” when 
it was suggested that in the sylph-like 
form of a shrinking maiden or a blushing 
bride, there might lurk the passions and 
the callous cruelty of a Brinvilliers. We 
had half forgotten the acgua Toffana, as 
the chemists have lost the secret of it; and 
here was something as deadly being in- 
fused into claret-glasses or handed round 
in teacups by respectable footmen. Eyes 
that beamed upon you with angelic soft- 
ness the one moment, were shooting 
glances of concentrated venom the next, 
or gazing in seething malignancy with the 
stony:stare of the basilisk. Murder stalked 
with stealthy tread up the back staircases 
of the most highly-rented houses ; bravoes, 
disguised in powdered hair and gorgeous 
liveries, drew their chairs sociably to the 
tables in servants’ halls; mothers made 
away with their children as if they were 
ordering the execution of a litter of pup- 
pies. Had all that been bluntly told, it 
would have sounded unnatural and extrav- 
agant in a police report. But writers like 

iss Braddon had undoubtedly the talent 
of mixing it up with the realistic, so as to 
throw an air of possibility over the whole. 
You might have been slow to give Lady 
Audley credit for the vice which belied 
her beautiful face ; but any scene appeared 
dramatically conceivable, when you had 
been made so thoroughly at home in the 
surroundings. It was your own fault if 
you did not feel like one of the family in 





the mansion in Park Lane, or the banker’s 
villa at Twickenham. You had been im- 
pressed by the chaste colors of the walls, 
and admired the rich texture of the tapes- 
tries. You might make a shrewd guess at 
the price of the table-cover, and you were 
familiar with the quaint patterns on the 
breakfast china. You knew the rare ex- 
otics on the lawn rather better than the 
gardener; and had revelled in all the 
effects of sunlight and moonshine, to 
which that hard-headed Scotchman was 
serenely indifferent. 

But as bold conceptions of this sort 
began with a climax, it was difficult, or 
rather impossible, to cap them. No doubt 
there were creditable efforts of audacity in 
a milder if not a less improbable shape. 
As when Mrs. Henry Wood, in her “ East 
Lynn,” brought back an erring wife to 
the rooftree of her injured husband, and 
made her tend their cherished children as 
governess, avoiding recognition behind a 
pair of spectacles. Such brilliant fancies, 
however, could not come every day to 
everybody; and accordingly, both the orig- 
inators of the sensational “dodge,” and 
their indefatigable imitators, were hard put 
to it to keep up the excitement. After 
making their heroines wade through gore 
in their swan’s-down slippers, they took to 
refining upon breaches of the moral law, 
and more especially of the seventh com- 
mandment. There, however, our English 
women are at a sad disadvantage, and 
greatly to be pitied they are. They must 
deny themselves the unfettered license of 
the French romance; and even when they 
dare to borrow some refinement of deprav- 
ity, they must tone it down to the English 
taste. With the most praiseworthy ambi- 
tion, if they are to sell their books, or 
obtain admission for their stories into 
decent magazines, they can hardly write 
up to the disclosures of the divorce trials. 
The natural alternative is to launch out 
in the luxurious, to elaborate marvellous 
types of hopelessly demoralized sensuality, 
and to shadow out dim possibilities of guilt 
which may take shape in the fancies of 
their more imaginative readers. There is 
nothing the middle and the lower middle 
classes care for more than to be introduced 
to those unfamiliar splendors which Prov- 
idence has placed beyond their reach, and, 
necessarily, they can never be very critical 
as to the beings who people these dazzling 
realms of mystery. No one knew that 
better than Eugene Sue, sternest of all 
stern republicans, who, writing in the 
scented atmosphere of his cabinet, secured 
for his books an enormous sale by his 
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glowing pictures of the luxury he branded. 
“ Quida,” who has a good deal of the 
French “genius ” in her, may be said to 
have set English women the example in 
that respect. She gave us her delicate 
life-guardsmen, who, like Rudolf in the 
‘“* Mysteries of Paris,” had the pluck of the 
bull-dog with the strength of the elephant. 
They could sit up the best part of the night 
over cigars and Curacgoa punch, gambling 
on credit for fabulous stakes, and rise 
“fresh as paint” to go on duty in the 
morning. They walked the streets and 
went their nightly rounds, as the embodi- 
ment of hyper-melodramatic action. For 
while their aristocratic superciliousness 
provoked the quarrel which the weakness 
of their Dhysigue seemed to make a fore- 
gone conclusion, in reality they had mus- 
cles of steel, set in motion by the agility 
of the catamount. They had been trained 
in the boxing schools under the most scien- 
tific professors, and being in tiptop condi- 
tion, notwithstanding their debauches, they 
could knock the heaviest of roughs out of 
time in the course of half a dozen of rounds. 
Nay, they always escaped those honorable 
scars which would scarcely have set them 
off in the boudoirs they frequented. Nor 
were the resources of their mental nature 
less marvellous. Brainless sybarites as 
they might appear to the superficial ob- 
server, with soul and body deteriorating 
apace like those of the confirmed opium- 
smoker, they could be reckoned upon at a 
moment’s notice for a manly decision in 
the most momentous question, or for a 
heroic deed of superb self-sacrifice. For 
they had a code of honor and virtue of 
their own, though it was a code that 
clashed with the old-fashioned decalogue ; 
and if they swindled a friend or seduced 
his wife, they would always back his bills 
to any amount, or give him a meeting at 
the certainty of social extinction with the 
chances of capital punishment thrown in, 
There was a touch of genius in the 
audacity that first played fast and loose 
with the confiding innocence and igno- 
rance of the million. Of genius, we say, 
because these scenes and persons, being 
as far-fetched as fanciful, must have been 
invented at no small expenditure of im- 
agination. In incidents and imagery the 
books reminded one of a grotesque En- 
glish adaptation of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
And if we have expatiated on them at some 
length, it is simply because the mischief 
they must answer for is likely to survive 
the unnatural excitement and the extreme 
absurdity which were their redeeming vir- 
tues. It is hard now to get up either a 





laugh or a shudder at the Antinous-like 
guardsman or the feline adventuress, 
though the hectic cheek be more haggard 
than ever, and the eyes may burn with 
sevenfold intensity of lustre. But the fact 
remains, as Thackeray says of one of his 
own burlesques, that though much of it all 
is absolutely unintelligible to us, “yet for 
the life of us we cannot help thinking that 
it is mighty pretty writing.” The unedu- 
cated and thoughtless who have neither 
knowledge nor discrimination of taste, no 
doubt feel unmitigated admiration for those 
eloquent rhapsodies of lurid description. 
Foolish lads and girls fancy they have a 
reflection of high society in the most ludi- 
crously distorted pictures and caricatures ; 
virtue and vice are habitually confounded ; 
and notions that might have been borrowed 
from the melodramas of the transpontine 
theatres, are developed and even travestied 
in those sensational novels. Stories writ- 
ten for the gratification of the ordinary 
subscribers to Mr. Mudie, are passed on 
in due course to be devoured by the milli- 
ners’ apprentices and lawyers’ clerks. 
There seems no reason why the young 
woman who admires her deauté du diable 
daily in the looking-glass should not make 
the acquaintance of one of these noble- 
men or millionaires, who can raise her to 
the position her charms would adorn. 
Whether she may have to make away 
with him afterwards or no is a question 
she may postpone for the present; at all 
events, she has sufficient self-respect to 
feel sure that she will prove equal to that 
or any other emergency: while the clerk 
who has been plunging for sovereigns at 
Kingsbury or Hampton, finds a store of 
ready precedents at his fingers’ ends for 
forging cheques or embezzling cash. Fel- 
onies of the kind, when extenuated by cir- 
cumstances, are amiable weaknesses of the 
most respectable men; and if he has lin- 
gering scruples as to their strict propriety, 
he is taught that he need only make resti- 
tution by way of thanks-offering when his 
ground coup has answered its purpose. 
These stories are circulated or imitated in 
the columns of the “penny dreadfuls;” 
and just notions they must give of the rich 
and the well-born to the intelligent artisan 
relaxing from his labor. The demagogues 
who get a living by stirring strife between 
classes and by preaching the socialism or 
communism by which they profit, have 
only to point to “The Aristocrat by One 
of Themselves.” Taking for a text the 
novel Miss Tompkins has composed in 
the back parlor of the semi-detached villa 
at Brixton, they exclaim, in the triumph 
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of irresistible logic: “You maintain that 
the infamous aristocracy may have good 
about it after all. Only read this here 
novel. It is evidently written by one of 
their ‘ornaments ’—by a woman born in 
the purple, as they call it, who drops into 
the queen’s palace, and dines every day 
with dukes and duchesses. And just see 
what she has got to say about them. 
Would you marry a wife who had been 
brought up like Lady Esmeralda there? 
Or would you care to give your hand, as 
an honest man, to that swindler and de- 
bauchee the Earl of Diddleham? You see 
that they are not only effete but rotten to 
the core; they batten on the sweat and 
blood of the people. Depend upon it, 
the only things to agitate for are abolition 
and confiscation; and if we don’t send 
these curled heads of theirs to the guil- 
lotine, by ——, sir, they may be grateful to 
the clemency of the people!” The 
chances being that Miss Tompkins has 
never even had a peer pointed out to her. 
But is it wonderful if the agitator’s invec- 
tive seems justifiable and his reasoning 
well-nigh unanswerable? And need we 
be surprised if the irrepressible mechanic 
is persuaded that the shameless immoral- 
ity of the upper orders cries aloud for con- 
dign punishment like that which drew 
destruction on the cities of the plain? 

It is refreshing to turn from the sensa- 
tional novel, or from those novels of 
society that are as frivolous though more 
harmless, to the works of the gifted and 
powerful writers who redeem the profes- 
sion from discredit and disgrace. We 
have lost Lord Lytton, and Dickens, and 
Thackeray. But in George Eliot we have 
a novelist who has brought her art to a 
perfection that has been attained by very 
few of her predecessors. We know that 
there are differences of opinion as to her 
later works. Differences so far, that the 
admirers of her earlier books, of those 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life” we have alluded 
to, of “Adam Bede,” and “Silas Mar- 
ner,” and “The Mill on the Floss,” were 
so charmed with their vivid pictures of 
everyday English life, that they could have 
been well content had she gone on repeat- 
ing them; for the simple reason that the 
novels we have referred to are literally 
nature itself, nature in ordinary thought 
and everyday though original types, na- 
ture in the most graphic reproductions 
of all that is poetic in our modern prose, 
nature in their simple pathos and quaint 
humor and drollery, nature in the varied 
tints of the rustic landscape, touched as 
lightly as sharply by the hand of an artist 





who has transferred her soul into the 
scenes she depicts. They are natural 
even in their most striking originality ; 
and though the traits of the lonely mis- 
anthropic weaver, or the crossgrained old 
squire, come with the force of a novel 
creation, yet our experience yields full con- 
viction to their most grotesquely marked 
individualities. In short, all through these 
earlier books, genius and penetration, the 
shrewdest observation, and the broadest 
sympathies, have been at work in the com- 
mon workaday world. We are delighted 
with the truths and beauties put in fresher 
and more attractive aspects, which fail to 
impress mere superficial observers. Her 
“Romola” stands by itself as perhaps 
the most forcibly suggestive representa- 
tion of the active and intellectual life of 
the Italy of the Middle Ages that is to be 
met with either in romance or history. In 
“ Middlemarch ” and “ Daniel Deronda,” 
on the other hand, we have a far higher 
and wider exercise of extraordinary crea- 
tive power. The sense of truth is as 
strong as ever, but the world we are intro- 
duced to is infinitely more ideal. We 
should say that in the rich luxuriance of 
her imagination, in the intense and perma- 
nent realism with which her inspirations 
are borne in upon herself, George Eliot 
has excelled any writer we are acquainted 
with. She has a superabundance of the 
versatility we have noted as indispensable 
to the habitual writer of fiction; but her 
versatility takes the most unexpected 
forms, and rises to an altogether excep- 
tional pitch, disporting itself in the pride 
of its vigor in the spheres of intellectual 
fancy. Like Shakespeare, she throws her- 
self into her characters from the highest 
to the humblest; she breathes and thinks 
even in the lofty individualities which she 
has conjured opt of the depths of her dra- 
matic genius; so that we are more forci- 
bly impressed perhaps by a Deronda ora 

ordecai, than by Aunt Glegg or Mrs. 
Poyser. The analysis of the human heart 
and of character is as subtly exhaustive in 
the one as in the other; but in the Jater 
books, in the shape of a story that sus- 
tains the interest throughout, you are put 
through a course of practical philosophy. 
New ideas and possibilities are perpetually 
dawning on you; and your faculties are 
kept on the stretch by a double interest, 
while the intellect is at once enlightened 
and exercised. The polish of the style is 
almost incomparably brilliant; pregnant 
thoughts are condensed into pointed sen- 
tences. Epigram follows epigram: a 
world of shrewd wisdom is embodied in 
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some sententious apothegm ; a whole reve- 
lation of character is touched off in a single 
trait. A writer like George Eliot is some- 
thing more than a model and a beacon- 
light : she is a living protest against the ten- 
dency to deterioration of modern literature, 
under the growing pressure of the age and 
the inducements to careless workmanship. 
Putting profundity of thought and delib- 
erate composition out of the question, each 
story in its minutest details bears the 
traces of the most elaborate care, while the 
English is as invariably faultless as it is 
eloquent. 

Our friend Mrs. Oliphant is another of 
the authors who are the salt of the con- 
temporary generation of novelists. Inde- 
fatigably as she has exercised her ready 
powers, her work has never shown signs 
of slovenliness. Although she has varied 
her subjects almost indefinitely, she has 
never been tempted into extravagant sen- 
sationalism, nor has she invented a scene 
or written a page which could lay itself 
open to the censure of the most punctili- 
ous of moralists. And for a woman of the 


world, who is fully alive to its follies — for 
a practical novelist, who knows better 
than most people what is likely to gratify 
the fashion of the day — that is exceedingly 


high praise. It may be true that Mrs. 
Oliphant has had little inducement to 
offend, thanks to the wonderful fertility of 
her imagination. She is one of the few 
and very fortunate writers who will evi- 
dently keep all her freshness to the last. 
In her “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sun- 
nyside,”— in her “Adam Graeme of 
Mossgrey,”— we had something in the 
character of George Eliot’s “ Adam Bede ” 
—save that we had rural Scotland for 
rural England. The books were written 
with a loving truthfulness, which evidentl 

revived the happiest memories of child. 
hood. For that very reason, they might 
well have been the author’s best. But 
Mrs. Oliphant, like George Eliot, has gone 
on educating herself and cultivating her 
gifts with increasing experience. “ Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland” was delightful in its 
quaint simplicity ; but in “The Minister’s 
Wife,” which was published very many 
‘years later, we had all the bright simplicity 
of its predecessor, with a far deeper tinge 
of thought. Apart altogether from its im- 
pressive situations —from scenes that 
might have been harrowing had they been 
‘dictated by inferior taste— we had those 
admirable reflections of the fervid Celtic 
temperament, and of earnest Scottish re- 
ligious life, which were given in the story 
of the revival in the remote Highland 
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parish. Encouraged by the success of 
“The Minister’s Wife,” an ordinary writer 
might have been tempted to a vein where 
the genuine metal must have been quickly 
exhausted. But Mrs. Oliphant had the 
tact and intelligence to draw upon other 
resources. She turned her humor again 
towards the English Church, and the sober 
vulgarities of the Dissenting communion, 
which she had already hit off to admira- 
tion in her “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
Since “The Minister’s Wife” we have 
had “ Phoebe Junior,” which took us back 
among acquaintances we had _ never for- 
gotten; and “ Valentine, and his Brother” 
in a very different style, and a dozen or 
more of admirable promiscuous stories, 
which our readers will remember at least 
as well as we. Nor among lady authors 
must we forget Miss Thackeray, whose 
bright and graceful books may be quoted 
in proof of hereditary genius, though she 
has neither her father’s power of satire 
nor his inclination to it. Nothing can be 
purer than her thought, or more finished 
than her style. Some of her pictures of 
Norman life in particular, both in land- 
scape and figure painting, show wonderful 
felicity of touch, with warm delicacy of 
coloring ; and something of similar praise 
we may bestow on the ingenious author of 
“Vera” and the “Hétel du Petit St. 
Jean.” 

We have no idea of making a catalogue 
of the novelists who show what novel-mak- 
ing ought to be; and even when we single 
out some half-dozen of names, we admit 
there is a wide diversity of tastes. But as 
we may appear to have been somewhat 
sweeping in depreciatory general criticism, 
some of the brilliant and thoughtful artists, 
who prove the rule by exception, deserve 
a passing notice. No one is more original 
than Mr. Blackmore. His “ Lorna Doone” 
is one of the stories that gain and grow on 
you by repeated reading. It is a perfect 
handbook to some of the most picturesque 
districts of Devonshire, and a storehouse 
of legendary and archzological informa- 
tion. Yet that is perhaps among its lesser 
merits. For no living novelist is more 
master of the art of introducing one to the 
innermost intimacy of his personages. 
Our liking for John Ridd changes, like 
that of Lorna, into affection and esteem, 
as we learn to appreciate the striking and 
straightforward qualities of that sturdy 
representative of the English yeomanry. 
Nor is Lorna herself less of a reality to 
us; while the casual references to such 
personages as the savage chancellor bring 
out the man to the life in his coarseness 
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and moral deformity. So in “The Maid 
of Sker,” and in “Alice Lorraine.” The 
writer is in love with each feature of the 
landscapes among the cliffs on the coast 
of Devon, and in the pastoral solitudes of 
the South Downs; while he has an in- 
stinct for the judicious introduction of 
such telling though truculent eccentricities 
as his Ensor Doone or his Parson Chowne. 
He has the talent of using his reading 
without being pedantic, and he beats sen- 
sational drivellers out of the field with 
thrilling fiction that is founded upon fact. 
We have already made allusion to Mr. 
Black; although, a swe have said, he 
might have done more to fulfil his promise, 
had he shown more of the ready versatility 
to which we attach such importance. The 
same remark will apply to Mr. Hardy, 
though the two have very little in common. 
Mr. Hardy is an original thinker and 
writer, although less original than he ap- 
pears at first sight. His “ Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” and “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
prepared the way for his decided success 
in his “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
But he hardly improves with acquaintance 
as we prey | have hoped, and his exces- 
sive mannerisms become irksome. Inthe 
best things that give their flavor to his suc- 
cessive books, you recognize some familiar 
idea that you can trace back to himself. 
“The Return of the Native,” which he 
published the other day, might have been 
a clever parody of the other novels we 
have named. In the idea and the develop- 
ment of the plot, as in the style of the 
writing — from the first page to the last, 
there is a laboring after originality which 
has rather the air of affectation. He 
never serves himself with a plain phrase, 
if he can find anything more far-fetched ; 
and even those humorous peasants who 
used sometimes to remind of us Shake- 
speare’s gravediggers and Dogberrys begin 
to talk like books —that is to say, like 
Mr. Hardy’s books. Wecan hardly doubt 
that it would be well for his fame were he 
to strike out more boldly in fresh direc- 
tions; but at all events he deserves credit 
for taking a line of his own, and bestowing 
all reasonable pains on his execution. Of 
Mr. Trollope and Mr. Reade we have 
spoken already. The former has made 
himself a household word, and may be 
said to be more distinctly the family novel- 
ist than any man who has gone before him. 
It would be an obvious truism to remark 
that he is not always equal to himself. 
That is one of the inevitable drawbacks 
on his extraordinary facility of production. 
But notwithstanding occasional fluctua- 





tions, he loses no ground on the whole; 
and should one of his books cause some 
disappointment, we are pretty sure to be 
as agreeably surprised in the next. We 
may remark that, artistically, he sometimes 
does himself injustice by writing under the 
obligation of bringing his work to the reg- 
ulation length. For example, were it not 
for the by-play among his Desmoulins and 
his Dobbs Broughtons, we should say that 
his “Last Chronicles of Barset” would 
have been the best book he has ever writ- 
ten. But when everything we can allege 
has been said in disfavor of him, there is 
no novelist who could less easily be spared, 
nor is there any one ready to step into his 
place as the confidant of well-regulated 
love-affairs and the realistic painter of 
middle-class life. Nor can many writers 
hope for more sincere mourners than poor 
Major Whyte Melville. In his “ Gladia- 
tors ” he showed himself admirably capable 
of higher work than he generally aimed at; 
and we have often regretted that he was 
not tempted to repeat one experiment that 
had proved singularly successful, in spite 
of the difficulties he chose to grapple with, 
In his “ Interpreter” we have some of the 
most dashing sketches of irregular cam- 
paigning that we remember; while in his 
“ Holmby House ” he had brilliant pictures 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads of our 
own civil wars. Perhaps it was but nat- 
ural that he should keep to a line where 
he found himself placed in the first flight 
without an effort; and as the scholarly 
and gentlemanlike novelist of society, he 
has assuredly never been excelled. His 
“ Kate Coventry,” his “ Digby Grand,” 
etc., became at once the delight of innu- 
merable readers, who were taken by their 
truthfulness as much as their extreme 
vivacity ; and yet his posthumous “ Black 
but Comely” loses little in comparison 
with them. His inimitable sporting-scenes, 
written in the fulness of knowledge and 
keen enthusiasm, had the rare merit of 
being free from the faintest trace of vul- 
garity; while in fire and spirit they left 
nothing to desire. The run in “Kate 
Coventry ” may rank with that immortal- 
ized by “ Nimrod” in the Quarterly, and 
it would be difficult to give it higher 
praise; while in his voluminous works 
there is nothing more brilliant than Mr. 
Sawyer’s hunting adventures in “ Market 
Harborough,” although he threw them off 
as unconsidered trifles in a single unpre- 
tentious volume. 

We dare say little of two special friends 
of our own, since all their novels have ap- 
peared in this magazine. Itis the simple 
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truth that it would be hard to equal and 
impossible to surpass Colonel Chesney’s 
scenes of Indian warfare during the Mu- 
tiny, in his “ Dilemma;” and that we 
know nothing much more effectively pa- 
thetic in fiction, nor more suggestive of 
the vanity of human ambitions, than his 
heart-moving scene in the “ True Reform- 
er,” where the autobiographer comes home 
from his great success in the House to 
the deathbed of the wife he has loved but 
neglected. While Colonel Lockhart, in a 
series of ever-improving stories, brought 
out after ripe and deliberate reflection, 
with a great deal of the family humor and 
all the knowledge of a finished man of the 
world, shows a rare gift of “ fetching his 
public,” by the sympathetic delicacy of his 
delightful lovemaking. Nor can we pass 
Mr. James Payn over in silence, who writes 
almost as easily and as indefatigably as 
any one, but who, possibly, is less widely 
popular than he deserves to be. He made 
a mark at once with his first novel, “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd;” and the two of his 
stories that have appeared most recently, 
show no diminution either of ready re- 
source or animation. “By Proxy” is 


admirably dramatic; and if Mr. Payn has 
never travelled in China, the realism is all 
the more creditable to his fancy; while 


“ Not so Black as we are Painted,” in a 
very different style, is full of very good 
things, and dashes of genuine drollery. 
We must add to our list the names of 
Mr. Francillon and Mr. Hamilton Aide; 
and with one more passing notice, we are 
done. We take Mr. George MacDonald 
as the most conspicuous representative of 
the religious novelist, who makes up for 
tolerant latitude of opinion by seriousness 
of convictions and purpose. We confess 
that we do not fancy either the school or 
the style. A&sthetically speaking, making 
religious discussion the substance of a 
story, is almost assuring its failure. You 
are always digressing into speculation on 
dogmas, and turning chapter after chapter 
into devotional discourses ; while the action 
is provokingly kept in suspense. The 
characters having a single dominating idea, 
which they rightly regard as of absorb- 
ing importance, are naturally disposed to 
prose over it till they are apt to become 
intolerable bores. It is true that the prac- 
tical outcome of their peculiar opinions, 
and the iine of conduct they adopt from 
motives the most conscientious and praise- 
worthy, is often bold and original enough. 
So Mr. MacDonald has an abundance of 
the perfervid imagination of the High- 
lander; but it generally shows itself in 
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speculation and transcendental poetry: 
and in the ordinary business of the novel- 
ist’s art, he is most happy where he has 
been personally at home. He never wrote 
anything more lifelike than “ Alec Forbes 
of Howglen ;” and its earlier chapters are 
the most attractive, where he is following 
the fortunes of the Scotch schoolboy from 
the parish school to Aberdeen college. 
The profession of the novel-writer is 
said to be not what it once was. The 
trade, like most others, has been over- 
stocked ; and the profits have been declin- 
ing accordingly, so far as the publication 
in book-form is concerned. As to the 
overstocking, there can be no question; 
and we do not see that time is likely to 
bring a remedy to that. The frenzy for 
scribbling shows every sign of spreading; 
and so long as the profit is not merely a 
secondary consideration, but authors are 
actually willing to pay for the honors of 
print, so long will they find publishers, and 
probably readers. But we believe that 
brighter days are in store for the crafts- 
men who unite skill to talent; and indeed 
the revolution in that direction is already 
in progress. We have adverted to the 
strange changes that have come about 
since the mere fact of putting his name to 
a novel was decidedly a feather in a man’s 
cap, and the novelists of any note might 
be almost reckoned upon the fingers. 
Then a clever book was sure of an exten- 
sive sale: the last work of a man of mark 
and ability served as an advertisement of 
the next; and as reviews were compara- 
tively few and far between, a laudatory 
article in the leading journal was in itself 
an encouragement to a second edition. 
Now praise has become cheap as novels 
have become common. Hardly anybody 
dreams of buying the three volumes; the 
circulating libraries are chary of their 
orders, passing a single copy through any 
number of hands; and the tardy approba- 
tion of the critics gives but slight impulse 
to the sale. So far as the best men are 
concerned, the misfortune is that they are 
habitually undersold. If no novels were 
brought out but those that were likely to 
pay their way handsomely, their writers 
might command the markets and make 
their terms for reasonable remuneration. 
Were only some score or so of books pub- 
lished in the season, librarians who had 
boxes to fill would be found to give their 
orders accordingly. As it is, they have 
any number of books, in every gradation 
of quality, to choose from; and “lots” 
may always be picked up on exceedingly 
easy terms. There are publishers who do 
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a regular trade in what may be fairly called 
rubbish, and it is there that the multipli- 
cation of inferior writers becomes most 
noxious to the profession as an art. The 
aspirant to literary honors comes to drive 
a bargain, which may be arranged in dif- 
ferent ways. If he is unknown, and seems 
unlikely to make many acquaintances, he 
may actually have to put his hand in his 
purse or set his name to a guarantee. 
The novel comes to the birth in due course, 
and he has a foretaste of the proud joys of 
paternity. ‘There are the three tangible 
volumes, their binding resplendent in blue 
and gold. The practised eye, with a glance 
inside, “samples” them off with intuitive 
appreciation. The first impression may 
be of wide margins and scantily filled 
pages, and is probably confirmed by the 
vacuity and shallowness of which these are 
the visible types. It is the immortal old 
story of sentiment and love, spun out to 
the very extremity of attenuation. The 
sparkle is all spangle and tinsel ; the inter- 
est is hammered out like goldbeaters’ leaf. 
But after all, it is a novel in form, and will 
have its place in the library catalogues. 
Habitual and hardened novel-readers who 
write for books are often hard driven to 
make a selection, and are caught by a well- 
sounding title, or even attracted by the 
promise of a novice’s name. In no case 
does the librarian undertake to supply ex- 
actly what his customers ask for; and his 
boxes must be made up with a proportion 
of padding. Subscribers write time after 
time for some particular book. Time after 
time, they have what they don’t want sent 
in place of it, till they give the attempt up 
in despair. So the items of Falstaff’s 
hostel-bill are reversed. There is an in- 
tolerable quantity of insipid and unwhole- 
some bread to a modicum of sound and 
stimulating sack; and the demand for 
clever novels is kept down by the mass of 
trash that is being shot out upon the book- 
market. The material loss is caused in 
this way. The libraries have but acertain 
sum at their command, which they are 
bound to distribute among various pub- 
lishers ; and however small the number of 
copies may be which they take of a bad 
book, they have the less to spend — should 
there be many books —upon the good 
ones. 

If the professional novelist lived by the 
actual sale of his books, he would speedily 
cut the profession in disgust; and it isa 
curious speculation whether the strike of 
the skilled might starve the public and the 
librarians into more discriminating patron- 
age. But luckily, both for the novelist and 
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his readers, there are other channels open 
to him — and channels that are multiplyin 
and widening. If he pass his story throug 
a leading magazine, its fortune is half 
made in advance; and in respect to its 
future he is comparatively on velvet. He 
gets a handsome price for each instalment ; 
nor does the circulation in serial form in- 
jure its subsequent publication: indeed 
we have been informed by experts who 
ought to know, that, according to their 
experience, it rather improves it. And 
the magazines that rely chiefly on their 
fiction are multiplying likewise, although 
scarcely in proportion to the increase of 
novel-writing ; while there are illustrated 
papers that publish serials, and weekly 
literary and social papers which are bor- 
rowing leaves from the books of the French 
feuilletons. Some of these pay well; 
others very indifferently ; but, at all events, 
the man who has been aiming high has the 
certainty of hedging against an absolute 
miscarriage. 

The medium of magazine publication is 
an unspeakable boon to authors, for genius 
must live somehow, and is dependent on 
its comforts if not on luxury. Even a 
writer who throws himself heartily into his 
parts, need not go in for the Persicos ap- 
paratus of a Balzac, who inspired himself 
for describing the artistic sensuality of a 
“ Balthasar Claes,” by heaping his apart- 
ments with the most costly “ properties ” 
of Flemish laces and sculptures. But like 
Balzac he must have his coffee and other 
stimulants, though he may refrain from 
carrying indulgence in them to excess; 
and like Dumas the elder he must mingle 
in society, although he may care less to 
sparkle in it than the all-accomplished 
author of “ Monte Christo.” It demands 
the strength of youth and no ordinary 
resolution to write even the matter-of-fact 
history of a Joseph Sell when you are 
starving upon crusts and water in a garret 
— see Borrow’s confessions in his “ Rom- 
any Rye.” The easy play of the imagina- 
tion depends on external conditions; and 
the sacred fire burns low if body or mind 
is exhausted. To get up his facts a man 
must go abroad ; he must pay for his cabs 
and his kid gloves: and it will be money 
well spent if he makes occasional return 
for the hospitalities he receives. To do 
fair justice to himself and his subject, he 
should be free from debt, and, if possible, 
from cares. Unless he has a Balzac’s rare 
power of abstraction, we can hardly con- 
ceive the flow of thought going in concert 
with the rattle of duns on his door-knock- 





er; and there is inconsistency in realizing 
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a touching love-scene while a nurseryful of 
children are clamoring for bread. So gen- 
ius must, of course, make money as it can; 
and not only be thankful, but be a gainer 
in all respects. Yet unquestionably the 
very general practice of serial-writing is in 
some ways unfavorable to the better style 
of art. When Dickens was at the height 
of his fame, and his green covers in the 
flush of their popularity ; when he used to 
ride out to Hampstead or Richmond, with 
his confidant Mr. Forster, that he might 
lighten suspense as much as possible till 
he had heard the results of the sales, read- 
ers of the “Life” will remember with 
what thought he prepared each separate 
instalment for isolated effect. The temp- 
tation to do so is exceedingly strong, for 
the public is shortsighted and peremptory 
in its judgment; tameness is the one un- 

ardonable sin; and it will seldom possess 
its soul in patience, because it may hope 
for brighter things in our next. There are 
magazines and magazines, as we have rea- 
son to know. There are editors who rest 
on their reputation, and can afford to stand 
on it; who prefer a consecutive and fin- 
ished piece of work to the garish patch- 
work of forced sensation. But there are 


editors, again, who will have a succession 
of striking effects, like the ¢ab/eaux that 


succeed each other on the stage, or the 
shifting scenes of a panorama. How is it 
possible to be fairly true to nature? how, 
indeed, can one avoid the wildest incon- 
gruities, if you have to scatter your mur- 
ders and suicides at short intervals of a 
chapter or two? Even in the purely sen- 
Sational point of view, you discount the 
possibilities of an effective climax. Yet, on 
the other hand, what in most cases be- 
comes an abuse may possibly prove ser- 
viceable to certain authors. For the sense 
that each separate instalment is so far 
complete in itself may act as an antidote to 
listlessness and dulness. And should the 
story be dragging, the monthly critiques 
bring the vanity of authorship up to the 
mark again. 

Then the author may arrange for simul- 
taneous publication in some of the foreign 
magazines. The pirates of the United 
States are anticipated by the forwarding of 
early proof-sheets, which is altogether 
without prejudice to the popular writer 
reaping the barren glories of a cheap noto- 
riety by being set in circulation through 
the cars and at the bookstalls in stitched 
covers, priced ata few cents. He makes 
his bargain in the mean time for some solid 
pudding. There is, of course, a very 
probable hitch ; and the chances are that 
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neither Harper's nor the Atlantic mana 

to make an opening for the English cele 

— at the moment that suits his English 
publishers. But failing that, or failing a 
well-paying magazine anywhere, there are 
other resources that begin to open to him. 
There is an immense demand for fiction in 
the flourishing Australasian colonies; and 
they are scarcely so successful in rais- 
ing native novelists as in other classes of 
valuable stock. Besides, the range of colo- 
nial observation is circumscribed, and 
squatters and merchants there know 
enough of the gold-diggings, the export 
trade, the bushrangers, and the cattle-runs. 
They have cravings for the romance of the 
Old World, and enlightenment as to fash- 
ionable and political society. So it is no 
wonder that their enterprising newspaper 
proprietors have been tightening up their 
loosely printed columns of advertisements, 
and making room for novels “ by eminent 
hands.” In place of relying on the bursts 
of criminal and political sensation that 
come to them spasmodically by the Euro- 
pean mails, they find it pays them to sup- 
ply it daily or weekly, and they pay in re- 
turn exceedingly well. So very general 
has this duplex system become, that a cer- 
tain prolific novelist assures us, not only 
that he has never published a story except 
as a serial in the first instance, but that he 
has never published one which has not ap- 
peared simultaneously at least in one col- 
ony or foreign settlement, while the 
majority have done so in three or four, in- 
cluding in one very recent case, even Yo- 
kohama: while another popular writer is 
accustomed to gauge civilization in foreign 
parts by the test, “ Do they or do they not 
take my serial novels?” and we are sorry 
to say that that flourishing colony, New 
Zealand, stands lowest in the scale when 
judged by this standard. Partly for simi- 
lar reasons, this example is being followed 
by the periodical press in England. A 
group of country papers clubbed together, 
transact their business in the novel-market 
through a central agency that places itself 
directly in communication with the author. 
They can afford to offer him liberal terms, 
and weekly proofs are circulated among 
the subscribers. The people who buy are, 
for the most part, of the class who have 
few dealings with the circulating libraries, 
and rarely, indeed, read anything in the 
shape of a printed book. But, on the 
other hand, they are precisely the class 
who like to have good value for their pen- 
nies, and who conscientiously spell through 
each line in a page from the first column to 
the last. Wecan conceive what a refresh- 
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ment to them an exciting story is, as a 
change from the advertisements of the 
antibilious pills and Mr. Thorley’s food for 
fattening cattle. No doubt that taste will 
spread, while editors can afford to become 
proportionately enterprising in gratifying 
it. In the mean time, as we happen to 
know, one of those popular novelists we 
have just been mentioning, had the offer of 
selling his last book to the association for 
an exceedingly handsome sum. Nay, to 
prove how far the system is capable of be- 
ing worked, we may mention that the 
“ Pickwick Papers” have recently been 
republished in a cheap Sheffield journal. 
Thrown in for a penny with the miscella- 
neous matter, and read aloud in the family 
circle, they anticipate the schoolmaster in 
the lowest depths of the humblest social 
strata; and immigrants from the wilds of 
Kerry and Connemara are making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Winkle and Mr. Sam- 
uel Weller. We question whether these 
uneducated intelligences may not be as 
capable critics as many of their betters: 
they are at least as likely to prefer the 
freshness of nature to the artificial essences 
of the boudoirs and of the perfumers. 
And writers of merit may avail themselves 
of opening fields which are practically 
closed to the sentimentalists and false sen- 
sationalists. But though Baron Tauch- 
nitz pays English authors liberally, the 
income derived from absolutely foreign 
sources — that is, in the way of translation 
—is but small. The French praise and 
higgle, and do not generally avail them- 
s 


1 
.. of British talent till the term of in- 


ternational copyright has expired, when 


they can translate the work for nothing; 
and the same, though perhaps in a less de- 
gree, may be said of the Germans. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF 
WOMEN IN ANCIENT GREECE, 


EVERYTHING that has life has a course 
within certain limits predetermined for it, 
through which it passes until it finally dis- 
appears. The seed of the oak gathers 
materials from earth and sky until it 
fashions itself into the majestic tree. It 
will not become a rose oranelm. So it is 
with the higher animals and man. The 
lines of their progress through life are dis- 
tinctly marked off. But within the limits 
special to each class, there are different 
degrees of perfection. All the individuals 
seem to strive after an ideal which none 
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attain, to which some come very close, and 
to which all more or less approximate. 
Man has also his ideal, but in addition to 
the instinctive power of soul which strives 
after the ideal, he has the faculty of being 
conscious of the ideal and of consciously 
striving after it. What is true of man, is 
true of woman. What is the ideal of 
woman? What could we call the com- 
plete development and full blossoming of 
woman’s life? I have no intention of 
answering this question, much agitated in 
the present day. I do not think that I 
could answer it satisfactorily, but it is 
requisite for the historian of woman in any 
age to put it to himself and his readers. 
A true conception of woman’s ideal life 
can be reached only by the long experi- 
ence of many ages. The very first and 
most essential element in the harmonious 
development of woman’s nature, as it is of 
man’s, is freedom, but this is the very last 
thing which she acquires. Impediments 
have arisen on every hand to hinder her 
from bringing her powers into full activity. 
Ignorance, prejudice, absurd modes of 
thought prevalent in particular ages, con- 
ventional restraints of an arbitrary nature, 
laws that have sought to attain special 
aims without regard to general culture and 
well-being —these and like causes have 
prevented us from seeing what woman 
might become if she were left unfettered 
by all influences but those that are benign 
and congenial. It is the part of the his- 
torian to take note of these obstacles, and 
to see what, notwithstanding these, woman 
can do and aims at doing. 

The first condition, therefore, of a suc- 
cessful study of woman’s history, is to 
come unbiassed to the task. We must for 
the time keep in abeyance our prevalent 
opinions. There is peculiar need for this 
in this subject, because, should we have 
false opinions, they are sure to be held 
with a tenacity which is great in propor- 
tion to their falsehood; and should we 
have true, we are likely to give them an 
exaggerated importance and power; for 
all opinions on women are apt to be in- 
tense. We have therefore to suspend our 
ordinary modes of thought, and enter into 
conceptions and feelings and a manner of 
life widely different from our own. Some 
of these differences I must explain before 
I enter on my history. 

And first of all the Greeks looked at the 
relations between the sexes from a point 
of view utterly strange to us. Amongst 
us there exists a clear and definite doc- 
trine which lays down rigidly what is right 
and what is wrong. The Greeks had no 
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such doctrine. They had to interrogate 
nature and their own hearts for the mode 
of action to be pursued. They did not 
feel or think that one definite course of 
conduct was right, and the others wrong; 
but they had to judge in each case whether 
the action was becoming, whether it was 
in harmony with the nobler side of human 
nature, whether it was beautiful or useful. 
Utility, appropriateness, and the sense of 
the beautiful were the only guides which 
the Greeks could find to regulate them in 
the relations of the sexes to each other. 
We have to add to this that their mode 
of conceiving nature was quite different 
from ours. To them everything was nat- 
ural, or, if you like, supernatural. If wine 
gladdened or maddened the heart of man, 
the influence was equally that of a god. 
The Greek might be perplexed why a god 
should madden him, but he never doubted 
the fact. And so it was with love. The 
influence which the one sex exercises on 
the other is something strangely mysteri- 
ous. Two persons of different sexes meet. 
If we look at them, we see nothing very 
remarkable in either. And if we continue 
our look for an hour or two, we might 
notice nothing remarkable going on. Yet 
a very extraordinary change has taken 
place. The hearts of both have begun to 
vibrate wildly. The commonplace man 
has had wings furnished to his mind, and 
he sees heaven opening before his eyes, 
and an infinite tenderness suffuses his 
soul. The girl, who could not utter a 
word in her own behalf before, has had 
her lips unsealed, and wit and brightness 
and poetry sparkle in every sentence 
which she addresses to her companion. 
She too flings from her the ordinary rou- 
tine of daily life, and sees before her a 
paradise of purest bliss and unending joy. 
Whence comes all this inspiration? 
Whence this temporary elevation of the 
mental powers? Whence this unsealing 
of mortal eyes, till they see the. beatiric 
vision? “From a divine power,” said the 
Greeks. And this divine power seemed 
to them the most irresistible of all. It 
swayed the gods themselves. If the gods 
themselves could not but yield to the magic 
power, how could it be expected that a 
mortal could resist? The religion of the 
Greeks could not with such a mode of con- 
ception strongly aid them in self-restraint. 
It could merely inculcate forbearance and 
compassion. And this we find to be the 
case. Ina speech which Sophocles puts 
into the mouth of Dejanira, she expresses 
her conviction that a wife has no right to 
expect a husband to be always faithful to 





her, or to blame the woman with whom he 
falls in love. “Thou wilt not,” she says, 
“tell thy tale to an evil woman, nor to one 
who knows not the nature of man, that he 
does not naturally rejoice always in the 
same. For whosoever resists love in a 
close hand-to-hand combat, like a boxer, is 
not wise. For he sways even the gods as 
he wishes, and me myself also; and how 
should he not sway another woman who is 
such as Iam? So that if I find fault with 
my husband caught with this disease, or 
with this woman the cause along with him 
of nothing that is evil or disgraceful to me, 
I am unquestionably mad.”* Such re- 
ligious forbearance is not found in poetry 
only. It is inculcated on wives as a strict 
part of their duty by a female Pythagorean 
philosopher, Perictione, who wrote on the 
harmony of woman, and the sentiment dis- 
appears only before a philosophy such as 
that of Plato ¢ and Aristotle,f which rose 
far above the common conceptions of the 
Divine Being. 

Throughout our estimate of women, it is 
also of great importance to remember the 
passionate love of beauty which animated 
the Greeks. A modern mind can form 
almost no idea of the strength and uni- 
versality of this passion. The Greeks 
loved everything that was beautiful, but it 
was in the human body that they saw the 
noblest form of earthly beauty. They did 
not confine their admiration to the face. 
It was the perfect and harmonious develop- 
ment of every part that struck them with 
awe. It would occupy too much space to 

ive a full account of this love of the 
eautiful, or to bring home the intensit 

of the Greek feeling. One instance will 
suffice. The orator Hyperides was de- 
fending the hetaira Phryne before a court 
of justice. His arguments, he thought, 
fell on the ears of the judges without any 
effect. He began to regard his case as 
hopeless, when a happy idea struck him, 
and tearing open the garment of his client, 
he revealed to the judges a bosom per- 
fectly marvellous in form. The judges at 
once acquitted her, and I have no doubt 
that the whole Greek sentiment agreed 
with their decision. But we should make 
an entire mistake if we were to suppose 
that the judges were actuated by any pru- 
rient motive. One of the writers who re- 
late the circumstance gives the reason of 
the decision. The judges beheld in such 
an exquisite form not an ordinary mortal, 
but a priestess and prophetess of the 

* Trach. 438. 


+ Plato de Legg. viii., p. 841, D. 
t Pol. iv. (vii.) 16, 18. . : 
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divine Aphrodite. They were inspired 
with awe,* and would have deemed it 
sacrilege to mar or destroy such a perfect 
masterpiece of creative power. And 
though no doubt there were low-minded 
Greeks, as there are low-minded men 
everywhere, yet it may be affirmed with 
truth that the Greeks did not consider 
beauty to be a mere devil’s lure for the 
continuance of the race, as Schopenhauer 
represents it, but they saw in it the out- 
shining of divine radiance, and the fleshly 
vehicle was but the means to lead on the 
soul to what is eternally and imperishably 
beautiful. 

These are only some of the points in 
which the Greeks differed widely from us, 
and we must realize the difference before 
we can read the history aright. But this 
history has to face other difficulties. The 
influence of woman is often exercised most 
powerfully in such a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner that no historian can take note of 
it. Who, for instance, could narrate the 
action of beauty and of beautiful ways 
upon thousands of hearts? The influence 
is silent, but not the less potent. We 
have this additional difficulty in Greece, 
that almost all we know of women is de- 
rived from men. Now, men rarely write 
dispassionately of women. They either 
are in love with them, or hate them, or 
pretend to hate them. They have had 
sweet or bitter experience of them. And 
when they do write about them, they write 
according to that experience. But not 
only is the history of Greek women written 
by men, but it was written for men. This 
fact must be specially remembered when 
we have to deal with the utterances of the 
comic poets, for women did not act in the 
plays, nor is it probable that they were 
even present at the comedies during the 
best days of Athens. But men taking the 
parts of women are sure to act them with 
all the exaggeration and license which are 
natural to such representations. No great 
stress must, therefore, be laid on the wild 
abuse of women which can be culled in 
large abundance from Greek writers. One 
early satirical poet divides women into ten 
classes, of which only one is good. And 
he proceeds with his invective very much 
as if woman did not exist. 

Listen, O people [says Susarion, who may 
be called the inventor of comedy}. Susarion 
says this : women are an evil, but nevertheless, 
O countrymen, it is not possible to have a 


* AevowWatpovjoat, Athenzus xiii., p. 590. There 
are two versions of the story, which are o- with all 
the authorities in Wagner’s edition of Alciphron, vol. 
i. p. 178. 
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household without evil, for to marry is an 
evil and not to marry is an evil.* 


A satiric poet gives it as his opinion 
that “a man has only two very pleasant 
days with his wife, one when he marries 
her, the other when he buries her.” A 
comic poet says pithily, “ Woman is an 
immortal necessary evil.” Euripides says: 


Terrible is the force of the waves of the 
sea, terrible the rush of river and the blasts of 
hot fire, terrible is poverty, and terrible are a 
thousand other things; but none is such a 
terrible evil as woman. No painter could 
adequately represent her; no language can 
describe her ; but if she is the creation of any 
of the gods, let him know that he is a very 
great creator of evils and a foe to mortals. 


Quotations like these could be made in 
hundreds, but they really tell us little. 
They could be matched by a large number 
of sayings from the same authors in which 
woman is praised to the skies. Euripides 
was specially blamed as a hater of women. 
The remark was made in the presence of 
Sophocles. “ Yes,” said he, “in his trage- 
dies.” And even in his tragedies he has 
painted women of exquisite tenderness of 
heart, and capable of the grandest self-sac- 
rifice and of the purest love. 

With these preliminary observations, 
we enter on our task. I can only select 
prominent periods. And the first that 
comes before us is the Homeric.t And 
here we require all the power of transport- 
ing ourselves into different times that 
we can command; for the phenomena 
are singular and unique. If we look 
at the external position of women, we 
must place the Homeric age exceedingly 
low in civilization. Women have almost 
no rights; they are entirely under the 
power of man, and they live in continual 
uncertainty as to what their destiny may 
be. The woman may be a princess, 
brought up in a wealthy and happy home ; 
but she knows that strangers may come 
and carry her off, and that she may there- 
fore at some time be a slave in another 
man’s house. This uncertainty seems to 
have produced a strong impression on 
their character. They are above all 
women meek. If the terrible destiny 


_ * These passages are all given from the large collec- 
tions in Stobeus. The genuineness of the fragment of 
Susarion is justly doubted; but the sentiment is no 
doubt correctly ascribed to him. 

t Discussions on the Homeric women are very numer- 
ous; but I think special praise is due to Lenz’s 
“* Geschichte der Weiber im Heroischen Zeitalter:” 
Hannover, 1790. The fullest and ablest in‘English is 
in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘* Homeric Studies,’’ vol. ii. ; and 
justice is done to the subject in Cleon Rangabe’s 


O xa®’ “Ouepov oixvaxde Biog ; Athens, 1864. 
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comes upon them, they submit to it with 
all but unrepining gentleness, and their 
gentle ways soon overcome the heart of 
their warrior tyrants, and they make them 
their companions and friends. But low 
though this position be, it has to be noted 
that it is the inevitable result of the char- 
acter of the times. Might was right. The 
strong arm alone could assert a right. 
The warrior had to defend even what be- 
longed to him against anynewcomer. He 
himself sacked the cities of others. His 
own city, too, might be sacked, and if his 
wife’s fate was to be carried off and to be- 
come the mistress of his conqueror, his 
own was to perish mercilessly by the cold 
edge of the sword. Man and woman alike 
held their lives in their hands. Women 
were not warriors, and therefore they had 
to depend entirely on the protection of 
men, and were consequently subject to 
them. Such was their external position. 


¢ But when we look to the actual facts of 


the case, nowhere in the whole range of 
literature are women subjected to a sway 
so gentle, so respectful, so gracious. In- 
deed it can scarcely be called a sway at 
all. The physical force which no doubt 
exists is entirely in the background. In 
the front we see nothing but affection, 
regard, and even deference. The men 
appear never to have found fault with the 
women. It was natural for a woman to 


love, and she might do what they would 


deem an eccentric or disproportionate 
action in consequence of this influence; 
but it was either a man or a god that was 
to blame. She was for the time mad. 
Even in the case of Helen, who brought so 
many disasters on Greeks and Trojans, the 
men find no fault. She reproaches her- 
self bitterly, but the men think that it was 
Paris who was to blame, for he carried her 
off forcibly. How could she help it? 
And how could she prevent Paris from fall- 
ing in love with her? It was the business 
of woman to make any man happy whom 
destiny brought into her company, to dif- 
fuse light and joy through the hearts of 
men. Helen was surpassingly beautiful, 
knew all womanly works to perfection, 
was temperate and chaste, according to 
their ideas,* and had a mind of high cul- 
ture. All these were gifts of the gods, and 
could not but attract. The Trojans them- 
selves were not surprised that Paris 
should have failen under the spell of her 
charms; for a being so beautiful was a 
worthy object of contest between Greeks 


* And according. to the ideas of later Greeks, see 
especially Isocrates’s Encomium on Helen. 





and Trojans. But she did nothing to ex- 
cite Paris. She would have been happier 
with Menelaus. And when Paris was 
slain and Troy captured, Helen gladly 
returned to her former husband, and again 
occupied her early queenly position with 
dignity and grace, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The only woman in regard to 
whom harsh words are used is Clytemnes- 
tra; but even in her case the man is much 
more censured than the woman, and if she 
had merely yielded to A¢gisthus, under 
the strong temptations, or rather overpow- 
ering force, to which she was exposed, 
not much would have been said. Aga- 
memnon would have wreaked his ven- 
geance on the male culprit, and restored 
his wife to her former place. But at last 
she became the willing consort of A&gis- 
thus, and his willing accomplice in the 
dreadful crime of murder. Yet even for 
this it is on Aégisthus that the poet lays 
the burden of the blame. For this mild 
judgment of women there were several 
causes. First, the Homeric Greeks were 
strongly impressed by the irresistible 
power of the gods and of fate, and the 
weakness of mortals; they thus found an 
easy excuse for any aberrations of men, 
but especially of helpless women; and 
their strong sense of the shortness of life 
and the dreariness of death led them to 
try to make the best of their allotted span. 
Then their ideas of love and marriage 
tended to foster gentleness. In the Ho- 
meric poems there is no love-making; the 
idea of flirtation is absolutely and entirely 
unknown. They no doubt spoke sweet 
words to each other, but they kept what 
they said to themselves. And a man who 
wished to’ marry a girl proved the reality 
of his desire generally by offering the 
father a handsome gift for her, but some- 
times by undertaking a heavy task, or 
engaging in a dangerous contest. And 
when she left her father’s home, she bent 
all her ways to please the man who had 
sought after her, and she succeeded. In 
the Homeric poems the man loves the 
woman, and the woman soon comes to 
love her husband, if she has not done so 
before marriage. The Homeric Greeks 
are, even at this early stage, out-and-out 
monogamists.* Monogamy is in the very 
heart of the Greek heroes. No one of 
them wishes more than one woman. There 
is a curious instance of the power of heroic 


* The later Greeks attributed to Cecrops, or some 
other Attic hero, the introduction of monogamy. The 
state of women in Greece before the time of Homer is 
discussed in Bachofen’s ‘** Mutterrecht,’’ and in Mr. 
McLennan’s “ Kinship in Ancient Greece.’’ 
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affection in Achilles. A captive widow 
has become his partner before the walls of 
Troy. She is very fond of him, and he 
becomes very fond of her. But there is 
no proper marriage between them, and 
Achilles could not worthily celebrate his 
marriage in a camp far from his friends 
and home. Yet such is his love for her, 
and her alone, that she is to him a real 
wife.* And when Patroklos dies, Briseis, 
in her lament over him, states that he 
promised that he would make her the 
wedded wife of Achilles, and take her to 
Phthia, the native land of the hero, and 
celebrate the marriage feast among the 
Myrmidons.¢ Probably Achilles had often 
iven her the same promise, though he 
Seow that his father might assign him a 
wife, and there might thus be difficulties 
in the way, and Patroklos had offered to 
help him in — out his design. If 
there was such true love to a captive, we 
may expect this still more to be the case 
with wives of the same race and rank. 
And so itis. Beautiful indeed is the pic- 
ture of married life which Homer draws. 
“There is nothing,” he says,t “ better and 
nobler than when husband and wife, being 
of one mind, rulea household.” Andsuch 
households he portrays in the halls of Al- 
cinous and Arete, and in the Trojan home 
of Hector and Andromache, but still more 
marked and beautiful is the constant love 
of Penelope and Ulysses. Indeed, Homer 
always represents the married relation as 
happy and harmonious. In the house- 
holds of earth there is peace. It is in the 
halls of Olympus that we find wife quarrel- 
ling with husband. But the love of these 
women to their husbands is the love of 
mortals to mortals. They do not swear 
eternal devotion to each other. They 
have no dream of loving only one, and 
that one forever, in this life and the next. 
They do not look much beyond the pres- 
ent; and therefore if a husband or a wife 
were to die, it would be incumbent on the 
survivor to look out fora successor. Even 
when a husband is long absent from his 
wife, it is not expected that he can endure 
the troubles of life without the company 
and comfort of one woman’s society. Thus 
Agamemnon takes to himself the captive 
Chryseis, and comes to love her better 
than his wife. Thus Achilles becomes so 
attached to Briseis as to weep bitterly 
when she is taken from him; but when 
she is taken from him, he consoles himself 
with the beautiful-cheeked Diomede. And 


* Il. ix. 336. 
¢ Il. xix. 297. 
+ Od. vi. 182. 
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Ulysses, though he loves his Penelope best, 
and longs for her, does not refuse the em- 
braces of the goddesses with whom he is 
compelled to stay in the course of his 
wanderings. Homer’s insight into human 
nature is apparent in the circumstance that 
it is only in the heart of a true woman that 
he places resistance to the ordinary modes 
of thought. The peculiarity of Penelope’s 
affection is that it will not submit to prev- 
alent ideas; she loves and admires her 
Ulysses, and she will love no other. Con- 
trary to all custom, she puts off the suitors 
year after year. The time has arrived 
when every one expects her to marry 
again. She has seen her son Telemachus 
grow to manhood. She has now no ex- 
cuse. Butstill she refuses, waiting against 
hope for the return of him who in her heart 
she believes will return no more.* 

After what I have stated I need scarcely 
say that the influence of women was very 
great in the Homeric period. The two 
poems turn upon affection for women. 
The Trojan war had its origin in the reso- 
lution of the Greeks to recover Helen, and 
the central point in the Iliad is the wrath 
of Achilles because Agamemnon has taken 
away from him his captive Briseis. Ulys- 
ses and Penelope, as every one knows, are 
the subject of the Odyssey. The husband 
consulted his wife in all important con- 
cerns, though it was her special work to 
look after the affairs of the house. Arete 
is a powerful peacemaker in the kingdom 
of her husband Alcinous, and it is to her 
that Nausicaa advises Ulysses to go if he 
wishes to obtain his return. All the peo- 
ple worship her as a god when she walks 
through the streets. Penelope and Cly- 
temnestra are left practically in charge of 
the realms of their husbands during their 
absence at Troy, each with a wise man as 
counsellor and protector. And the very 
beautiful Chloris acted as queen in Pylos.t 
Altogether the influence of Homeric wom- 
en must be reckoned great and their con- 
dition happy. 

For this result two special causes may 
be adduced —the freedom which the 
women enjoyed, and their healthiness, 
possibly also their scarceness. 

The freedom was very great. They 
might go where they liked, and they might 
do what they liked. There was indeed 
one danger which threatened them contin- 


* Lasaulx (Zur Geschichte und Philosophie der Ehe 
bei den Griechen, p. 30) adduces Laodamia as an in- 
stance of the same constancy; but the case is not so 


ear. 
t See Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homeric Studies,” vol. ii. 
507. 
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ually. If they wandered far from the usual 
haunts of their fellow-citizens, strangers 
might fall upon them and carry them off 
into slavery. Such incidents were not 
uncommon. But apart from this danger, 
they might roam unrestricted. They were 
not confined to any particular chamber. 
They had their own rooms, just as the men 
had theirs; but they issued forth from 
these, and sat down in the common cham- 
ber, when there was anything worth seeing 
or hearing. Especially they gathered 
round the bard who related the deeds of 
famous heroes or the histories of famous 
women. They also frequented the wide 
dancing-place which every town possessed, 
and with their brothers and friends joined 
in the dance. Homer pictures the young 
men and the maidens pressing the vines 
together. They mingled together at mar- 
riage feasts and at religious festivals. In 
fact, there was free and easy intercourse 
between the sexes. They thus came to 
know each other well, and as the daughters 
were greatly beloved by their fathers, we 
cannot doubt that their parents would con- 
sult them as to the men whom they might 
wish for husbands. Even after marriage 
they continued to have the same liberty. 
Helen appears on the battlements of Troy, 
watching the conflict, accompanied only by 
female attendants. And Arete, as we have 
seen, mixed freely with all classes of Phe- 
acians. 

Along with this freedom, and partly in 
consequence of it, there appears to have 
been an exceedingly fine development of 
the body. The education of both boys and 
girls consisted in listening to their elders, 
in attending the chants of the bards, and 
in dancing at the public dancing-place of 
the town. There was no great strain on 
their intellectual powers. There was no 
forcing. And they were continually in the 
open air. All the men learned the art of 
war and of agriculture, and all the women 
to do household work. The women made 
all the clothes which their relatives wore, 
and were skilled in the art of embroidery. 
But they not merely made the clothes, but 
regularly washed them, and saw that their 
friends were always nicely and beautifully 
clad. These occupations did not fall to the 
lot of menials merely. The highest lady 
in the land had her share of them, and none 
was better at plying the loom and the dis- 
taff than the beautiful Helen. We have 
in the sixth book of the Odyssey a charm- 
ing picture of a young princess, Nausicaa. 
Nowhere are portrayed more exquisitely 
the thoughts and feelings and ways of a 
young girl who is true to her own best 
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nature, who is reserved when reserve is 
proper, and speaks when a true impulse 
moves her, who is guileless, graceful, leal- 
hearted, and tender. Happily I have not 
here to exhibit her character, for to do any- 
thing but quote the exact words of Homer 
would be inevitably to mar its beauty; but 
I have to adduce some of those traits 
which show how the Homeric girls grew. 
Nausicaa is approaching the time when she 
ought to be married, and in preparation for 
this event would like to have all her clothes 
clean and in nice condition. She goes to 
her father, and tells him that she wishes to 
wash his clothes and the clothes of her 
brothers, that he may be well clad in the 
senate, and they may go neat to the dance. 
The father at once perceives what desire 
the daughter cherishes in her heart, and 
permission is granted, the mules are yoked 
to the car, the clothes are collected, and the 
princess mounts the seat, whip in hand, and 
drives off with a number of maid attend- 
ants. They reach the river where are the 
washing-trenches. The clothes are hand- 
ed out of the car, the mules are sent to 
feed cn the grass, and princess and maids 
wash away at the clothes, treading them 
with their feetin the trenches. They then 
lay out the clothes to dry. While the 
clothes are drying, they first picnic by the 
side of the river, and then, to amuse them- 
selves, engage in a game at ball, accompa- 
nied with singing. This is a day with 
Homeric girls. They can do everything 
that is necessary — drive, wash, spin, and 
sew. No domestic work comes amiss to 
one and all. 
open air. 

ployment. 

their hands. 


And they are much in the 
They thus all find active em- 
Time never hangs heavy on 

And the strength and fresh- 
ness of body produce a sweetness of tem- 
per and a soundness of mind which act like 
a charm on all the men who have to do 


with them. It seems to me that this ex- 
plains to some extent the phenomena of 
the Homeric poems. There is no vicious 
woman in the Iliad or Odyssey. Some of 
them have committed glaring violations of 
the ordinary rules of life, but they are 
merely temporary aberrations or fits of 
madness. And there is no prostitution. 
This healthiness explains also another feat- 
ure of the Homeric women which deserves 
notice. There was an extraordinary num- 
ber of very beautiful women. The district 
of Thessaly, from which the whole of 
Greece ultimately derived its own name of 
Hellas, is characterized by the epithet the 
land of the beautiful women ; and several 
other places are so characterized. But 
their type of beauty was not the type prev- 
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alent in modern times. Health was the 
first condition of beauty. The beautiful 
woman was well-proportioned in every 
feature and limb. It was the grace and 
harmony of every. part that constituted 
beauty. Hence height was regarded as an 
essential requisite. Helen is taller than 
all her companions. The commanding 
stature impressed the Greeks as being a 
near approach to the august forms of the 
goddesses. As one might expect, the 
beauty of the women is not confined to 
the young girl between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty. A Homeric woman re- 
mained beautiful for a generation or two. 
Helen was, in the eye of the Greek, as 
beautiful at forty or fifty as she was at 
twenty, and probably as attractive, if not 
more so. The Homeric Greek admired 
the full-developed woman as much as the 
growing girl. 

Such then were these Homeric Greek 
women. The Greek race was the finest 
race that ever existed in respect of phys- 
ical development and intellectual power. 
Do we not see, in the account that Homer 
gives of the women, something like an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon? A race of 
healthy, finely-formed women is the natu- 
ral antecedent to a race of men possessed 
of a high physical and intellectual organi- 
zation. 

When we pass from Homer, we enter a 
new region. We do not know how far 
Homer’s characters are historical. We 
cannot doubt that the manners and ways of 
the men and women whom he describes 
were like those of the real men and women 
amongst whom he lived. He may have 
idealized a little, but even his idealizations 
are indicative of the current of his age. 
But we know little of the modes in which 
the various States of Greece were consti- 
tuted, and of the relations which subsisted 
between them. We have to pass over a 
long period which is a practical blank, and 
then we come to historical Greece. In 
historical Greece we have no unity of the 
Greek nation. We have men of Greek 
blood, but these men did not dream of 
forming themselves into one nation, ruled 
by the same laws, and mutually helpful of 
each other. The Greek mind regarded the 
city as the greatest political organization 
possible, or at any rate compatible with the 
adequate discharge of the functions of a 
State. And accordingly if we could give a 
full account of woman in Greece, we should 
have to detail the arrangements made in 
each particular State. There are no mate- 
rials for such an account if we wished to 
give it; but even if there had been, it is 
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probable that we should not have learned 
much more than we learn from the histo- 
ries of the two most prominent of those 
States, Sparta and Athens. It is to the 
position and influence of women in these 
States that we must turn our attention. 
To form anything like a just conception 
of the Spartan State, we must keep clearly 
in view the notion which the ancients gen- 
erally and the Spartans in particular had of 
a State. The ancients were strongly im- 
pressed with the decay and mortality of the 
individual man; but they felt equally 
strongly the perpetuity of the race through 
the succession of one generation after 
another. Accordingly when a State was 
formed, the most prominent idea that per- 
vaded all legislation was the permanence 
of the State, and the continuance of the 
worship of the gods. They paid little 
regard to individual wishes. They thought 
little of individual freedom. The individ- 
ual was for the State, not the State for the 
individual, and accordingly all private and 
personal considerations must be sacrificed 
without hesitation to the strength and per- 
manence of the State. A peculiar turn 
was given to this ideain Sparta. From the 
circumstances in which the Spartans were 
placed, they had to make up their minds to 
be arace of soldiers. They had numerous 
slaves in their possession to do everything 
requisite for procuring the necessaries of 
life. They therefore had no call to labor. 
But if they were to retain their slaves and 
keep their property against all comers, they 
must be men of strong bodily configuration, 
hardy, daring, resolute. And as women 
were a necessary part of the State, they 
must contribute to this result. The regu- 
lations made for this purpose are assigned 
by the ancients to Lycurgus, but whether 
he was a real person, or how far our in- 
formation in regard to him is to be trusted, 
is a matter of no consequence to us at 
present ; for there can be no doubt that his 
laws were in force during the best period of 
Sparta’s existence. And the laws bear on 
their front the purpose for which they 
were made. All the legislation that relates 
to women has one sole object, to procure 
a first-rate breed of men. The one func- 
tion which woman had to discharge was 
that of motherhood. But this function was 
conceived in the widest range in which the 
Spartans conceived humanity. In fact no 
woman can discharge effectively any one 
of the great functions assigned her by 
nature, without the entire cultivation of 
all parts of her nature. And so we see in 
this case. The Spartans wanted strong 
men: the mothers therefore must be 
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strong. The Spartans wanted brave men: 
the mothers therefore must be brave. The 
Spartans wanted resolute men — men with 
decision of character: the mothers must 
be resolute. They believed with intense 
faith, that as are the mothers, so will be 
the children. And they acted on this faith. 
They first devoted all the attention and 
care they could to the physical training of 
their women. From their earliest days the 
women engaged in gymnastic exercises; 
and when they reached the age of girlhood, 
they entered into contests with each other 
in wrestling, racing, and throwing the quoit 
and javelin. They engaged in similar con- 
tests with the young men, stripping like 
them before assembled multitudes, and 
showing what feats of strength and agility 
they could perform. In this way the whole 
body of citizens would come to know a 
girl’s powers; there could be no conceal- 
ment of disease; no sickly girl could pass 
herself off as healthy. But it was not only 
for the physical strength, but for the mental 
tone, that the girls had to go through this 
physical exercise. The girls mingled freely 
with the young men. They came to know 
each other well. Long before the time of 
marriage they had formed attachments and 
knew each other’s characters. And in the 
games of the young men nothing inspirited 
them so much as the praise of the girls, and 
nothing was so terrible as the shouts of 
derision which greeted their failures. The 
same influence made itself felt when they 
fought in battle. The thought that, when 
they came home, they would be rapturously 
welcomed by mother and sister, nerved 
many an arm in the hour of danger. All 
the training anterior to marriage was de- 
liberately contrived to fit the Spartan wom- 
en to be mothers. And itis needless to 
say that all the arrangements in connection 


with marriage were made solely for the! 


“ey of the State. All the Spartan = 
ad to marry. Noone ever thought of not 
marrying. There was one exception to 
this. No sickly woman was allowed to 
marry. The offspring must be healthy. 
And indeed, if she had had to consult her 
own feelings in Sparta, the sickly girl would 
of her own accord have refrained from mar- 
riage. For the State claimed a right over 
all the children. They were all brought 
very soon after birth before a committee 
appointed by government, which examined 
into the form and probable healthiness of 
the child, and if the committee came to the 
conclusion that the child was not likely to 
be strong its death was determined on. 
But there must have been very few sickly 
women among the Spartans. If agirl sur- 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVI, 1308 





vived this first inspection, she had, as we 
have seen, her trials to go through, and only 
the strong could outlive the gymnastic ex- 
ercises and the exposure of their persons 
in all weathers during religious proces- 
sions, sacred dances, and physical contests, 
The age of marriage was also fixed, special 
care being taken that the Spartan girls 
should not marry too soon. In all these 
regulations the women were not treated 
more strictly than the men. The men also 
were practically compelled to marry. The 
man who ventured on remaining a bache- 
lor was punished in various ways. If a 
man did not marry on reaching a certain 
age, he was forbidden to be present at the 
exercises of the young girls. The whole 
set of them were taken one wintry day in 
each year, and, stripped of their clothing, 
went round the agora singing a song that 
told how disgraceful their conduct was in 
disobeying the laws of their country—a 
spectacle to gods and men. The women 
also, at a certain festival, dragged these 
misguided individuals 1ound an altar in- 
flicting blows on themall the time.* Men 
were punished even for marrying too late, 
or for ee women disproportionately 
young or old. 

Such was the Spartan system. What 
were the results of it? For about four or 
five hundred years there was a succession 
of the strongest men that possibly ever 
existed on the face of the earth. The 
legislator was successful in his main aim. 
And I think that I may add that these 
men were among the bravest. They cer- 
tainly held the supremacy in Greece for a 
considerable time through sheer force of 
energy, bravery, and obedience to law. 
And the women helped to this high posi- 
tion as much as the men. They were 
themselves remarkable for vigor of body 
and beauty of form. A curious illustration 
of this fact occurs in one of the plays of 
Aristophanes. An Athenian lady resolves 
to put an end to the war between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians by com- 
bined action on the part of the wives from 
all parts of Greece. She has summoneda 
meeting of them, and as Lampito the 
Lacedemonian wife comes in, she thus 
accosts her, “O dearest Spartan, O Lam- 
pito, welcome! How beautiful you look, 
sweetest one, how fresh your complexion, 
how vigorous your body. You could throt- 
tle an ox.” “Yes,” says she, “I think I 
could, by Castor and Pollux, for I practice 
gymnastics and leap high.” t They were 


* Ath. xiii., p. 555. 
t Lysist. 78. 
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not, however, merely strong in body, but 
took a deep interest in all matters that 
concerned the State. They sunk every- 
thing, even maternal feeling, in their care 
for the community. Many stories and 
sayings to this effect have been preserved. 
A Spartan mother sent her five sons to 
war, and, knowing that a battle had taken 
place, she waited for the news on the out- 
skirts of the city. Some one came up to 
her and told her that all her sons had 
perished. “ You vile slave,” said she, 
“that is not what I wanted to know; I 
want to know how fares my country.” 
“ Victorious,” said he. “ Willingly then,” 
said she, “do I hear of the death of my 
sons.” . 

Another, when burying her son, was 
commiserated by an old woman who cried 
out, “Oh, your fate!” “Yes, by the 
gods,” said she, “a glorious fate, for did 
not I bear him that he might die for 
Sparta?” 

And their courage was not merely of a 
daring and physical character. It was a 
moral courage. A Spartan had been 
wounded in battle and compelled to crawl 
on all fours; he seemed to feel ashamed 
of the awkwardness of his position. “ How 
much better it is,” said his mother, “to 
rejoice on account of bravery, than be 
ashamed on account of ignorant laughter !” 

It might be supposed that the peculiar 
training to which the women were sub- 
jected might make them licentious and 
forward, but the testimony is strong that 
no such results followed from free inter- 
course with the young men. Adultery was 
almost entirely unknown. 

Plutarch tells the story that a stranger 
asked Geradas, one of the very old Spar- 
tans, what punishment their law appointed 
for adulterers. He answered, “ O stranger, 
there is no adulterer in our country.” 
The stranger said, “ What if there should 
be one?” “He pays a fine,” said Gera- 
das, “of a bull so large that stooping over 
Taygetus it will drink out of the Eurotas.” 
When the stranger expressed his surprise 
and said, “ But how could there ever be so 
large a bull?” Geradas replied with a 


smile, “ And how could there ever be an or 


adulterer in Sparta?” This language is 
perhaps too wna and there were certain 
practices allowable which would not be 


allowed in our communities. The one 
object of marriage was to produce stron 

children, and any deviation from the ordi- 
nary arrangement by which one woman 
was married to one man was not only 
deemed legitimate but praiseworthy if it 
secured strong children. In this way a 
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weak man might lend his wife to a strong. 
er, and some women had two husbands, 
There is only one case on record of a 
Spartan having two wives, and the case 
was singular. A greater latitude must 
have been allowed to women. But all 
these cases must have been quite excep- 
tional. The wives were true to their hus- 
bands, the husbands fond and proud of 
their wives. A poor maiden was asked 
what dowry she could give to her lover, 
“ Ancestral purity,” she said. A person 
was sent to try to persuade a Lacede- 
monian womon to aid in some evil prac- 
tice. ‘ When I was a girl,” she said, “I 
was taught to obey my father, and I obeyed 
him ; and when I became a wife I obeyed 
my husband ; if, therefore, you have any- 
thing just to urge, make it Cosme to him 
first.” 

Such were these Spartan women for 
many generations. No word of reproach 
can be brought against them. It is true 
that the free intercourse of the young men 
with the young women and the slightness 
of the female garments shocked the ordi- 
nary Athenian, and expressions to this 
effect occur in some writers, especially 
Euripides.* But the general purity of the 
Spartan women is guaranteed by ail the 
principal writers who have discussed the 
constitution of Sparta as it was during its 
supremacy — by Plato,f Xenophon, and 
Plutarch. No doubt the system labored 
under a radical defect. It was exclusive. 
It drove away all strangers ; it discouraged 
the higher culture at least in the case of 
the men; and it suspected all the higher 
arts as tending to luxury. And when the 
crisis came and the old manners gave way, 
vice and weakness rushed in, and men and 
women became equally bad. It is in the 
latter period that the words of blame are 
heard. Plato justly criticises one marked 
defect in the Spartan treatment of women. 
The lawgiver had looked on woman only as 


* Especially in his ‘* Andromache,’ but, as Paley 
remarks, this play is animated throughout by a bitter 
hostility to Sparta, and it may therefore be regarded as 
an expression merely of a strong temporary feeling. 

t Plato shows his —— by adopting the ques- 
tionable features into his own ideal commonwealth. 
hen,” he says, ‘‘let the wives of our guardians 
strip, having virtue for their robe. . . . And as for the 
man who laughs at naked women exercising in gym- 
nastics for the sake of the highest good, his laughter is 


‘A fruit of unripe wisdom,’ 


which he gathers, and he himself is ignorant of what he 
is laughing at, or what he is about; for that is, and 
ever will be, the best of sayings—that the useful is the 
noble, and the hurtful the base.””— Reps v., p. 457s 
Professor Jowett’s translation. Plato discusses the ob- 
jections to the Spartan method in Legy. i., p. 637 C.3 
vi. p. 781 A. ; vii, p. 806 C.; p. 814 A. ; and tacitly in 
Rep. viii.) p. 548. 
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a mother. He had lost sight of every other 
function. But women cannot spend their 
whole lives as mothers. When their in- 
fants grew into boyhood they were 
handed over to the instruction of Spartan 
men. And then what function had the 
women to discharge? Lycurgus, or the 
Spartan lawgivers, took no thought of this. 
The men were under strict regulation to 
the end of their days. They dined to- 
gether on the fare prescribed by the State. 
They were continually out on military ser- 
vice. They had other employments as- 
signed to them. But no regulations were 
made for the women. They might live 
as they liked; there was nothing to re- 
strain their luxury, and they were not 
taught the military art like the men. This 
neglect of the half of the > Aristotle 
affirms, was followed by dire conse- 
quences. In his day the Spartan women 
were incorrigible and luxurious. He also 
affirms that the Spartan system thtew a 
great deal of land into the hands of the 
women, so that they possessed two-fifths 
of it; and finally he accuses the Spartan 
women of ruling their husbands. Warlike 
men, he thinks, are apt to be passionately 
fond of the society of women. “And 
what difference,” he says,* “does it make 
whether the women rule or the rulers are 
ruled by the women? for the result is 
the same.” There seems to have been 
some truth in this last accusation. Many 
of the wives were better educated than 
their husbands, and the fact was noticed 
by others. “ You of Lacedemon,” said a 
stranger lady to Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, 
“are the only women in the world that 
rule the men.’? “ We,” she replied, “ are 
the only women that bring forth men.” 
There is a great deal of point in what 
Gorgo said. If women bring forth and 
rear men, they are certain to receive from 
them respect and tenderness, for there is 
no surer test of a man’s real manhood 
than his love for all that is noblest, high- 
est, and truest in woman, and his desire 
to aid her in attaining to the full perfec- 
tion of her nature. 

The student of the history of woman 
is continually reminded of the fact that 
when men lose their dignity and eminence, 
woman disappears from the scene, but 
when they rise into worth, she again comes 
on the stage in all her power and tender- 
ness. We have an instance before us. 
Sparta became degenerate. Her name 
almost vanishes from the pages of the his- 
torian. But she was not to die without a 


* Polit. ii. ii. 
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final struggle. In the middle of the third 
century before Christ two kings of Sparta 
in succession dreamt of putting down the 
luxury, and restoring the old Spartan dis- 
cipline and the old Lycurgan laws. And 
in the midst of their vigorous and heroic 
efforts to effect this great change women 
again play their part with energy and devo- 
tion. The earliest of the two kings was 
the young and gentle Agis, and almost the 
first person whom he consulted on his pro- 
jected reforms was his mother Agesis- 
trata, a woman of great wealth and in- 
fluence. She was at first utterly taken 
aback, for the project included the surren- 
der of all her wealth. But at length she 
admired her son’s noble ambition, and set 
her mind, with the aid of some other like- 
minded women, on procuring the support 
of the women of Sparta. The importance 
of such support could not be over-esti- 
mated. “They well knew,” says Plutarch, 
“that the Lacedemonian men were always 
obedient to their wives, and that they 
allowed them to meddle in public matters 
more than they allowed themselves to med- 
dle in private affairs.” Besides the women 
had a great deal of property. Would they 
surrender their wealth? Would they give 
up their luxurious habits? Would they re- 
turn to the old Spartan simplicity? No, 
the movement seemed to have come too 
late. Some were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing, but others would yield nothing, anda 
strong party was formed against Agis. 
At first this party was put down with a 
high hand. Leonidas, the leader, was 
driven into exile. The daughter of this 
man, Chelonis, is one of the great charac- 
ters that emerged during these troublous 
times. She had been married to Cleom- 
brotus, who took the side of Agis. Che- 
lonis was in straits what to do, but she 
chose to follow the path where gentleness 
and tenderness were required. She left 
her husband and tended her father in dis- 
tress, relieving his wants, soothing his 
troubles, and supplicating the victorious 
party in his behalf. At length, the wheel 
of fortune turned round. Leonidas be- 
came master of the situation. Agis and 
Cleombrotus were in his hands. Che- 
lonis at once fled from her father and took 
her place beside her husband. In the 
wretched robes which she had worn when 
pleading for her father, she pleaded for 
her husband. After much entreaty she 
prevailed, and the life of her husband was 
spared; but he was condemned to exile. 
Chelonis had again to make her choice. 
Her father urged her to say with him, re- 
minding her of the kindness he showed 
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her in sparing her husband, and promising 
every comfort. But Chelonis did not hesi- 
tate. As Cleombrotus rose to go, she 
gave him one of her children, and, taking 
the other in her arms and kissing the altar 
of the goddess, she walked out with him 
to degradation and poverty. Justly does 
Plutarch add the remark that if Cleom- 
brotus had not been entirely corrupted by 
vainglory, he would have deemed exile 
with such a woman a greater blessing 
than any kingdom. The fate of pure- 
minded Agis was worse than that of Cle- 
ombrotus. No mercy was shown him, and 
he was put to death by strangulation. His 
mother Agesistrata waited to hear what 
was to become of him. The officer, who 
knew that Agis was dead, delusively told 
her that no violence would be done him. 
She wished to see him and take her old 
mother with her. Permission was granted. 
The two women entered the prison. The 
doors were shut. The grandmother was 
requested to go into the chamber where 
Agis was. She went in and was strangled. 
Then Agesistrata entered, and saw her 
son lying on the ground and her mother 
hanging by arope. She calmly helped to 
take the dead body down, and, stretching 
her alongside of Agis, laid both the bodies 
out and covered them; and falling upon 
her son and kissing him she said, “ O my 
son, it is your gentleness and goodness 
that have ruined you.” “If that is your 
opinion,” said the officer, “ you had better 
go the same way.” She bravely held out 
her neck, and said, “ May this turn out for 
the good of Sparta!” And thus was 
stamped out the first effort for the refor- 
mation of Sparta. 

The second is also remarkable for the 
nobility of the women who aided it. Cle- 
omenes, a man of great vigor and capacity, 
the son of Leonidas mentioned above, 
came to the throne. His father had com- 
pelled him to marry Agiatis, the widow of 
Agis; but he soon began to love the noble 
and gentle lady. They talked much to- 
gether about Agis and his projects, and 
Cleomenes at length resolved to carry out 
the projected reforms. Again the young 
prince was helped most effectively by his 
mother, Cratesicleia, who supplied him 
with resources and even married again for 
his sake, for she thereby secured the sup- 
port of one of the most influential men in 
Sparta. But again destiny was too pow- 
erful for the reformer. He did indeed 
succeed in introducing his reforms into 
Sparta and in again giving her the fore- 
most place in Peloponnesus. But he 
awoke the jealousy of Aratus, the head of 





the Achzan League, the Macedonian 
stranger was Called in, and after a fatal 
battle Cleomenes had to flee. During the 
course of his struggles his noble wife Agi- 
atis died and was bitterly lamented. His 
mother, Cratesicleia, was always ready to 
help him, and stood by him to the last. 
At one time he required the alliance of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but Ptolemy 
would not agree to it unless the Spartan 
king sent his mother and child as hostages. 
Cleomenes did not venture to mention this 
proposal to his mother, but the mother’s 
keen eye observed that he was keeping 
some secret from her. At last she pre- 
vailed on him to disclose it, and on hear- 
ing it she laughed loudly and said, “ Will 
you not send immediately this body where 
it is likely to be most useful to Sparta, 
before it is dissolved by old age?” After 
she had gone to Egypt she heard that Cle- 
omenes was afraid to take certain measures 
because Ptolemy held his mother and child 
as hostages, and she at once wrote to him, 
“ Do what is proper, and never mind what 
becomes of an old woman and a little 
child.” 

The fate of Cleomenes was as tragic as 
that of Agis. He had sought shelter in 
Egypt, but found a prison there instead of 
a home. He and his companions deter- 
mined to overpower the sentinels, break 
through the place of confinement, and 
rouse the inhabitants to assert their liberty. 
They easily broke through their place of 
confinement, but they could not rouse the 
inhabitants, and so they resolved to die. 
Each one killed himself except Panteus, 
the youngest and most beautiful among 
them. He had been ordered by the king 
to wait till all had killed themselves. And 
so he did. He went round all the bodies 
to see that they were dead, and then, kiss- 
ing Cleomenes and throwing his arms 
around him, he also killed himself. The 
Egyptian king ordered the execution of 
all the women connected with the Spartans. 
The mother was brought forth and stabbed. 
Other women also were put to death. But 
most touching of all was the end of the 
wife of Panteus. She was still very young 
and exquisitely beautiful, and she was still 
in the raptures of first love. When her 
husband left Sparta for Egypt, her father 
had refused to let her go with him, and 
confined her. But she found means of 
escape. She mounted a horse and rode to 
Tenarus, and then embarked on a vessel 
sailing for Egypt. Now she moved about 
the women encovraging and consoling. 
She led Cratesicleia by the hand to the 
place of execution. She decently laid out 
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the bodies of the women who were slain. 
And then, adjusting her own robe so that 
she might fall becomingly, she offered her- 
self to the executioner without fear. 
Thus ended the second effort at Spartan 
reformation, and henceforth autonomous 
Sparta and her women disappear from his- 
tory. We may well conclude the story 
with the closing words of Plutarch, who, 
thinking of the dramatic contests that 
were held in Greece, says, “ Thus Lace- 
demon, exhibiting a dramatic contest in 
which the women vied with the men, 
showed in her last days that virtue cannot 
be insulted by fortune.” 
JAMES DONALDSON. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“THE MIST’S ON THE BRAE.” 


FRANK TEMPEST came a willing mes- 
senger to the manse one morning later in 
the week. English guests of special dis- 
tinction, including a bishop and a secre- 
tary of state, with their spouses, were 
expected to pay a passing visit to Castle 
Moydart. The earl and Lady Jean were 
bent on welcoming them in Highland 
fashion, and it was Lady Jean’s special 
business to see that the floral decorations 
of the house were in keeping with the 

eneral design. She would have liked to 
ave had miniature lochans covered with 
water-lilies to light up the abounding 
heather. But water-lilies are long past 
blossoming in September; the only sub- 
Stitute was great piles of white foxgloves. 
“And she has used up all the white fox- 
gloves that she can come at within miles 
of the castle,” announced Frank cheerfully. 
“She wishes to ask if you can get hera 
further supply, Miss Macdonald? She 
is sure that neither Oberon, nor Titania, 
nor Puck himself, knows such ‘banks’ in 
Fearnavoil as you know. 1 was not going 
to shoot this morning, so she has commis- 
sioned me to secure the spoil, and bring it 
over to her, if you will lend us your help.” 

“Oberon and Titania with their trains 
are not Highland fairies,” said Unah, more 
slowly and shyly than she had spoken to 
him be many a day, “and so I dare say 
they are not very well acquainted with our 
glens. I may venture — without presum- 
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ing to invade their province in order to 
ather fern-seed—to tell you where to 
nd the biggest foxgloves in the pass. 
But I am afraid Lady Jean is a little too 
late. Even the foxgloves are nearly over 
for the season.” 

“TI thought you would perhaps come 
with me,” said Frank, his animated coun- 
tenance falling, speaking in a low tone of 
reproach, and with the boyish pout of his 
mouth. “I hoped that you would come 
out and let me see the places where the 
things grew thickly, and where there is 
the greatest chance of flowers still. Have 
you been walking already to-day? Are you 
too tired?” 

“ Unah has hardly been out of doors for 
several days,” broke in Mrs. Macdonald ; 
“the child is getting lazy, or else she is 
wedded to her foolish messy leather-work, 
or her declocomanie. Which is it, Unah ? 
and when are you to make leather look 
like wood, or glass like china?” Mrs. 
Macdonald spoke quite good-naturedly, 
even Caressingly. 

But Unah looked down with a vexed air. 
“TI was trying to do neither, mother; I 
was hemming towels for Jenny.” 

“Then put them aside and go and get a 
little fresh air,” said Mrs. Macdonald de- 
cidedly ; and her aquiline nose looked finer 
and sharper, her dark eyes keener, her 
grey ringlets more perfect spirals while 
she spoke. “Jenny is too good a house- 
keeper to let her stock run so low as to be 
in great need of your help. Unah, don’t 
you think that there will be plenty of fox- 
gloves yet in the little birch wood just 
after you have passed Lochbuy Farm, going 
up Ben Voil? That is a higher latitude, 
to use long words, and the summer is later 
there.” 

“ Yes, do let us try for it, Miss Macdon- 
ald,” pleaded Frank eagerly. “I have 
never been up Ben Voil, I have had so 
much to do. Soon the mists and frosts 
will be upon us, when Aulay Macgregor 
has the coolness to tell me, that none save 
a Highlander can ascend the mountain. 
But even to climb half-way up would be 
something, if I am to be baulked of the 
great feat.” 

“I am sorry you have not been on the 
top of Ben Voil,” admitted Unah in her 
kind manner —as it were a little absently ; 
“from the summit you would have seen 
another world. But Lochbuy is not nearl 
half-way,” she corrected him with a half- 
smile, “and at the same time it is too far 
to go in doubtful weather. I don’t like 
the look of the sky,” she said, glancing out 
on one of those dim grey days when the 
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sereness of autumn forces itself on peo- 
ple’s notice. “The Ben has had his head 
wrapped round, and even his chin tied up, 
like a dead man’s, with a band of cloud, 
since six in the morning.” 

“My dear Unah,” remonstrated her 
mother, “ you are as silly as the rest of our 
Fearnavoil folk about the mountain. One 
would think that he was a prophet and 
could not lie.” 

“So he is, mother,” said Unah, with 
quiet steadfastness, “ one of God’s proph- 
ets who cannot lie.” 

“ But those who read his predictions are 
not infallible. I don’t imagine you will 
assert that,” said Mrs. Macdonald sharply 
now. “There is no science —shall I call 
it? — more in its infancy, and none on which 
men’s opinions differ more widely, than 
that of meteorology. I hold that these 
cool grey days at the end of the season 
always keep up till nightfall. So get your 
hat, Unah, go with Mr. Tempest, and do 
not fail Lady Jean.” 

Unah had no resource save to comply 
with her mother’s injunctions. But it was 
evident enough in so unsophisticated a girl 
—a girl who thought so little of herself, 
who was so ready to oblige her friends, 
and to whom an open-air expedition in all 
circumstances was always more than wel- 
come — that she complied reluctantly. 

Neither on the evening of the party at 
the manse, nor in the interval, had Donald 
Drumchatt said anything to her in the 
shape of angry complaint. But something 
in his look and manner had vaguely moved 
and scared her, since that mute accusation 
was met by the dawning consciousness of 
a change which had come over herself. 
She shrank back, candid as she was, from 
such a revelation, with all it implied. A 
fear of herself and others took possession 
of her. Thus she had stayed at home, 
fain to creep out of sight and cower ina 
corner, if that would extinguish the gleams 
of unwelcome light which came flashing 
— her inexperience during these last 

ays. 

2 Mrs. Macdonald,” exclaimed Frank 
abruptly, when Unah left the room to get 
her hat and jacket, “ how good you are to 
me! How shall I ever thank you for all 
your kindness!” The lad spoke warmly, 
almost with emotion. 

Mrs. Macdonald was taken aback; 
surely her conscience smote her. “ My 
dear Mr. Tempest,” she said hastily, “I 
have done nothing. I could not have 
acted otherwise. Hospitality is a duty in 
which I trust we poor Highlanders are not 
on the whole found Jacking. And if there 





is a Highland country house more bound 
than any other to do the little it can to en- 
tertain strangers, you must think for your- 
self it is the manse.” 

Mrs. Macdonald had recovered her 
presence of mind before she put in this 
clause about the manse. But she was in 
earnest ; and it did not strike her that the 
strangers whom she entertained belonged 
to the upper ten thousand. It appeared 
to her that necessity went without saying, 
for it had to do with the obligations of her 
station in life. 

“But you are my friend,” insisted the 
young fellow strenuously. “I may look 
upon you in that light, may I not?” 

He did not really like Mrs. Macdonald 
much for herself. He did not like her by 
any means as he liked the minister, only 
there was a wonderful charm thrown over 
her by the fact that she was Unah’s 
mother. And he was even feverishly alive 
to the advantage of having her support in 
his raid on another man’s territory. He 
clung to her favor in the exciting uncer- 
tainty of his prospects. 

“ Certainly I am flattered by your wish,” 
she said, cordially giving him her hand, 
and imagining in her egotism and rashness 
that she fathomed the extent of the alli- 
ance to which she pledged herself. 

‘ Mother,” said Unah as she re-entered 
the room, “I believe we shall get all we 
want by the feal-dike” (wall built of turf) 
“opposite Malise Gow’s cottage.” 

“Well, well, do whatever you think 
best,” acceded Mrs. Macdonald, a little 
annoyed by her daughter’s unusual perti- 
nacity in having a mind of her own with 
regard to the state of the weather, and the 
locale of the foxgloves of which she her- 
self knew little and cared less. Indeed, 
though Unah was to be married next year 
at the farthest, she had hardly done so 
much for herself yet, as choose the road 
for a walk in opposition to the suggestions 
of her mother. 

Unah and Frank Tempest set out with 
an intuitive, palpitating, almost painful 
sense of restraint and awkwardness, which 
had suddenly taken the place of what had 
been, to the girl at least, their easy, happy 
boy and girl freedom and good fellowship. 
The new element reduced the former envi- 
able intercourse between the two friends 
to forced conversation, carried on in jerks 
and by spasms, or what was still worse, to 
absolute silence positively terrifying, it was 
so totally unlike the inexhaustible flow of 
frank yet confidential talk, which had gone 
before it. 

The day was notinspiriting. Over every: 
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thing, blurring each outline, hung an im- 
palpable dull haze, through which the green- 
grey smoke from the uncouth chimneys of 
the cottages in the village rose straight 
into the air for several feet, and floated 
there in a faintly visible suspension which 
was so full of peat reek that the pungency 
became an acute oppression. The smell 
of “smush,” as the natives termed it, with- 
out as well as within the houses, was as 
when the scent of the seaweed loads the 
air at the seashore, with this difference, 
that the effect of the sharp peat reek was 
irritating, while that of the salt seaweed 
would have been soothing. The feal-dike, 
running up between a little pasture field 
and the moor, was reached. But though 
its green bulging sides and top waved yet 
with seeded grasses and late harebells, the 
row of tall foxgloves like miniature trees 
by the boundary, stood erect exhibiting 
an after-growth of dark-green seed-vessels 
with ridiculously long threads — vestiges 
of stamens and pistils—springing from 
them, as all that was left of the long, droop- 
ing white and purple bells of the flowers. 
Unah hesitated, she was loth to disap- 
point Lady Jean. She did not know how 
to displease her mother. She had already 


become in a degree accustomed to being 


with Frank Tempest in the new conditions 
of their connection. For that matter, the 
strange unspoken trouble between them 
had given way a little and relapsed to some 
extent into the old secure friendliness, as 
they hunted up and down the feal-dike, 
and compared notes on their mutual failure 
in the pursuit upon which they had been 
sent. ‘They were both so light of foot that 
Unah was persuaded they could go up to 
Lochbuy Farm, and come down again in no 
time. And of course Frank Tempest 
when he saw that she was debating the 
point, was still more convinced of their 
capacity for the pedestrian feat. 

Unah suffered her better judgment to be 
overborne — not in sheer wilfulness — not 
even in the strong obligation to gratify 
Frank Tempest — rather in her slowness 
to chink any evil, her comparative igno- 
rance of herself and her companion, her 
long maintained girlish habit of deference 
and submission which, unless it received a 
rough check, threatened to become an 
amiable weakness in the woman. 

Frank Tempest and Unah decided to 
push on to Lochbuy. As they walked 
along briskly, winding up among the 
bracken and heather, both of which looked 
withered and shrunk —“singed” Unah 
called it— with the first frost, under the 
grey light, she half forgot her unwillingness 
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to go so far, in recounting to Frank, with 
the circumstantiality of a true and willing 
witness, the difficulties he would meet, the 
novelties he would find, above all the 
marvels he would discover, if he were to 
be standing victorious, with the wind in 
his hair, on the crest of the mountain. 

First he would find the beaten track 
come to an end, and have to wade de- 
viously as when he was following “the 
birds ” ankle deep in heather. 

He would have to avoid carefully the 
clearings covered with emerald-green moss 
that seemed to promise less heavy walk- 
ing, but which might yield in an instant to 
the pressure of his foot and engulph his 
smartest knickerbockers in bog water. 
He would reach in time rocky tracts, grey 
stony wildernesses strewn with bones, but 
not those of unlucky pedestrians, only of 
belated sheep or victimized lambs, for the 
foxes’ earths were there, and there was 
generally a dock of crows either right over- 
head, or speckling with black the silver- 
grey stones. That was the place to sit 
down, and if one had ability and breath 
left, to sing the ballad of the “ Twa Cor- 
bies.” He must search in that region for 
the sweetest of mountain saxifrages. He 
would have harder work, which would 
strain his muscles and cause him to “ sob” 
if he were not deep-chested like his hero 
Malcolm Greme. He would be driven to 
hold on by the stunted blaeberries, and by 
crumbling points of rock as in his deer- 
stalking; but at that height he would, if 
he were properly initiated, command the 
refreshment of one of the mountain wells, 
cold as ice—as mountain ice, not as 
the ices at London dinners and suppers — 
on the hottest summer day. Another 
spell of climbing, made with comparative 
ease at last, and he would spring upon the 
crown of the Ben, and then what a specta- 
cle would lie at his feet! The Tuaidh 
opposite, its height diminished to that of a 
hillock ; all around hills upon hills, rising 
in symmetrical cones, their ruggedness 
rubbed down like major sugarloaves — 
would he forgive the simile ?— and pass- 
ing into dim blue peaks, from Cairngo- 
rum in the far east to Knapdale in the far 
west. The Bride’s Pass and all the other 
glens would look like so many green rifts, 
the straths cups, the rivers threads, the 
lochs pools in the world of mountains. 
He might feel like a giant or Titan whose 
plaything this universe was, and who could 
loosen one of those hills from its founda- 
tions, catch it up and cast it across an 
abyss to alight in a new valley, and form a 
fresh landmark, according to hundreds of 
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legends in every tongue; or he might feel 
abashed like a fly who had somehow suc- 
ceeded in crawling up to a pinnacle of the 
globe itself; or he might simply feel like a 
man with an immortal soul. 

What was called Lochbuy Farm was no 
more than a sheiling made of turf and 
heather, a bothie which was only occupied 
in summer by woodcutters, shepherds, 
and herds. It was deserted when Frank 
Tempest and Unah mounted to it, as they 
found when they sought to procure a 
draught of milk there. In an improvi- 
dence which was more unaccountable in 
Mrs. Macdonald than in either of the two 
who were likely to suffer from it, they had 
quitted the manse without any provision 
for luncheon. Frank had even left his 
flask behind him. “Never mind,” said 
Unah ; “we shall be at home presently. 
We can go down in a few minutes. One 
might run down, only there would be 
danger of the speed increasing, in spite of 
us, beyond our power of breath or of re- 
straining ourselves at any obstacle; and 
however hungry or thirsty we may get, we 
should not quite like to make the descent 
headlong.” 

Frank Tempest did not feel hunger or 
thirst, in spite of his healthy young appe- 
tite. He did not care about going down. 
If it rested with him he would willingly 
range the whole mountain and remain 
without food and drink from breakfast to 
supper. But Unah. and he had merely 
climbed the heights of the mountain in 
imagination. They were only beyond the 
last belt of birch wood, and there, on its 
border, grew an abundance of foxgloves, 
still in the stately pride of their flowers. 
Their gatherers had no difficulty in select- 
ing huge bunches of white queens to en- 
cumber the young man. 

“I think even Lady Jean would say we 
had got enough,” said Unah, adding a last 
flower to the collection. She rose from 
her stooping posture and looked round. 
“Oh, come away!” she cried in a tone 
of sudden alarm; “the mist is coming 
down.” 

He turned to look up at the mountain 
towering far above him. All the morning 
Ben Voil’s head had been partially hidden 
in a swathing of cloud, which had occa- 
sionally rent and lifted a little, only to 
close and sink down again with a certain 
sullen darkening and increase of density 
in the veil. But now, between them and 
the cowled mountain, there were white 
wreaths of vapor, which, if the spectators 
had found time to watch them, would have 
been seen to assume the most fantastic 





and weird colossal shapes, as they rolled 
and whirled in the wind, and advanced 
stealthily and swiftly like ghostly legions 
rushing to battle. 

Frank Tempest, thinking of the appear- 
ance afterwards, remembered a wild picture 
by a great German painter in which he 
attempted to represent the spirits of the 
warriors of two rival hosts contending over 
the field where their mortal bodies had 
fallen. 

Behind the marching mist wreaths, 
dimly visible, was a white surging mass of 
vapor, which might have been the Red 
Sea when it reared its waves and remained 
arrested —a wall of waters on each side 
of the Israelites, till they crossed its sandy 
bed — but broke down foaming and roar- 
ing to swallow up the Egyptian taskmas- 
ters in pursuit of their fugitive slaves. 

“Don’t stay to look,” besought Unah 

more urgently than before, and with a 
panic in her accent that was doubly sug- 
gestive in so hardy and experienced a 
mountaineer. “It may not yet be too late 
to get far enough down, and be beyond all 
danger of losing our way, before it catches 
us. 
“]T don’t understand.” He sought an 
explanation, partly puzzled and partly with 
the desire of reassuring her. He himself 
was impressed, but totally undaunted. He 
was, on the contrary, fired by the prospect 
of a new hostile experience. “We are 
not far up; it was not steep coming here. 
What are you afraid of? Is it very wet- 
ting ? 

“It is not that,” she answered without 
stopping. “I don’t mind the wetting, 
though we might pass through the Fearn 
in flood, and reach the bank with drier hair. 
It is not the wetting, it is the blinding and 
bewildering. I know the mountain; but 
the mist is worse than a snowstorm, and 
once in a snowstorm my father got so 
dazzled and confused that he turned his 
back on the way he ought to have gone, 
and walked in the opposite direction, till 
a rock, with which he was acquainted, 
warned him in time that he was on the 
verge of a precipice. We are not far up, 
thank God! but there are old, forsaken 
quarries close to Lochbuy, between us and 
the foot of the mountain. Have you never 
heard, though you are an Englishman” — 
she asked with a little impatience, the 
result of her distress at having brought 
him into this strait, and at his insensibility 
to the peril — “ how our shepherds some- 
times perish in the mist on the mountains? 
And who are so weather-wise, skilled, and 
brave as the shepherds?” 
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They hurried along in silence a little 
way, and then she stopped short in in- 
creased dismay. “I thought I knew the 
road so well, and now I believe I have 
brought you out of italready. Oh! I wish 
you had come with a better guide!” she 
reproached herself bitterly. ‘“ No, do not 
say anything against it, for you do not 
know the risk you run. I should not have 
undertaken to lead you up, even so far as 
Lochbuy, in such weather. I ought not to 
have consented, for I did not like the ap- 
pearance of the mountain all the morning. 
But it is too late to speak of that. We 
must have strayed out of the line we fol- 
lowed in climbing, when we were gathering 
the foxgloves. And now I dare not go 
down at random. There is nothing for it 
but to retrace our steps as far as the edge 
of the wood, unless, indeed, we hit upon 
one of the watercourses, which would be 
our best chance, and let it direct us.” 

They turned their faces, and lo! the 
white cloud which had fallen was at their 
back, and the lighter mist wreaths were 
floating all around or scudding past them, 
to become dim rack in the valleys. The 
rising wind had been blowing dankly upon 
them, though they had hardly felt it since 
they commenced their hasty descent. But 
now a chillness so intense that it pierced 
to the marrow, like nothing in life except 
the touch of the dead, came upon them. 

In amoment the gloss on Unah’s auburn 
hair grew dim as it hung dripping in her 
neck. Their very eyelashes were beaded 
with moisture, which filled the eyes and 
blurred the sight. If either of them had 
been weak of chest there would have been 
a weight as of iron on the breast, and a pain- 
ful griping clutch at the throat. As it was, 
though these wayfarers were young and 
strong, their breath grew labored; they 
Staggered a little dizzily as they strove to 
recover the lost ground. Instinctively 
Frank Tempest had caught firm hold of 
Unah’s hand, as he would have clutched 
her sinking in a sea, and he clasped it 
tightly as they fought their way through 
the soaked heather and watery air. There 
were not many yards to go, but the pair 
took many minutes to traverse the space, 
and they found, when they regained the 
outlying sentries of the birch wood, that 
they must have come back by a circuitous 
route. 

Unah stood still exhausted to think what 
was to be done next. Under the trees 
there was a little clearness, though it was 
ho more than a dim obscurity like that of 
a church which has remained all night full 
of incense, in the chill of the dawn, 
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“T believe we had better wait here for a 
few minutes,” said Unah, with some trem- 
ulousness in her voice; “I told you the 
mist was not only wetting and tiring, it was 
crazing” — she made a desperate attempt 
to find something to smile at in their mis- 
take — “and then we must try and reach 
the bothie — I do not know that it is right 
to venture farther. Perhaps the mist will 
roll off soon — I have seen it pass away in 
half an hour. But that was in spring or 
summer, not in autumn,” she concluded, 
with a sigh of apprehension. 

“I should not mind a bit,” protested 
Frank Tempest stoutly ; “ it would only be 
a little adventure on my part that I should 
boast of all my life afterwards in England, 
where we are not lucky in meeting with 
adventures often, as I have frequently 
told you—if it were not for you, Miss 
Macdonald. You .are wearied out,” he 
said, with an unconscious inflection of ten- 
der concern in his tones; “you are wet 
through already ” — he touched her light 
jacket with a mixture of reverence and 
remorse. “I must do something after we 
get back to the bothie. Look here, can 
you stay alone in this kettle of steam for 
a little while, and let me run down? I'll 
manage to make out the way somehow, and 
gethelp. I'll bring you up a lot of plaids 
and shawls and an umbrella at least. Do 
give me leave, it will be another feather in 
my cap, you know,” urged Frank in his 
growing excitement. 

He had only a faint idea of the danger 
he would brave in his enterprise, but he 
had a lively impression of the deprivation 
he was about to inflict on himself in 
another sense. He was going to leave her 
and shorten the time they were to be alone 
on the mountain together — whether in 
sunshine or in mist mattered little to him, 
in his exalted frame of mind. But he 
would brace himself manfully to accom- 
plish the sacrifice for her sake. 

“No, indeed!” Unah refused very 
decidedly and a little indignantly. “ It is 
I who should have known better than to 
have brought you into this difficulty. 
Would you have me send you down to en- 
counter worse dangers on my account?” 

“Is it for that you care? Is it of me 
you think ?” he cried softly, with a glow in 
his eyes and a warmth on his lips in the 
midst of the bitter cold. 

At his words she shrank from him with 
a quick, piteous appeal in her eyes that 
struck him dumb, even while it vexed and 
chafed him. She made a great effort to 
rally from her distress and change the sub- 
ject. She looked at the foxgloves still 
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hanging over his arm, and which had be- 
come limp and sodden within the short 
interval since they were pulled. 

“T have heard,” she said with another 
small yet courageous essay at pleasantry, 
“that there is ill luck in plucking a wild 
white rose for a gift. And I have always 
wondered why, unless because it was 
Prince Charlie’s badge — it seemed such 
an innocent flower. But I begin to believe 
there is a malignant influence in white fox- 
gloves. Look, they have the green tinge of 
envy and poison in their flowers. They are 
associated with the ‘good people’ — you 
remember we talked of whether or not we 
should affront them before we set out?” 

But his pulses were throbbing and his 
blood coursing far beyond all gentle re- 
straint. He was not going to recross the 
Rubicon, which he had just passed, by vio- 
lence done to himself. If he had been 
older he would surely have spared the 
woman he loved when she was in his 
power, from a declaration that was little 
short of an insult to her in her position, 
and which would wring her tender heart. 
For he was naturally honest and kind as 
he was bold and ardent; but he was hardly 
a man, little more than a rash, hot-headed 
boy —a spoilt boy to boot. 

“TI don’t bear any grudge against the 
foxgloves,” he said, a little resentfully and 
with a shade of sulkiness, “nor for that 
matter against the mist, since they have 
brought and kept us together. Unah— 
my Unah!” he exclaimed in the reckless- 
ness of passion, drawing nearer to her. 

“Oh, no, no!” denied Unah in terror 
and distress, putting out her hands as if to 
thrust him from her. “Do not say such 
words, Mr. Tempest. It is very wrong. 
I am to be Donald Drumchatt’s. His 
house is preparing for me to stay in as his 
wife. You know —you must have known 
all the while.” 

“ | heard something of a formal contract, 
a family agreement,” he admitted with 
dogged reluctance, “ but it cannot be putin 
force. It is not to come between us —it 
sha’n’t stand.” 

“‘ And who is to prevent it?” demanded 
Unah, always more shocked and speakin 
almost wildly. “I have given my word. 
Am I to breakit? Would I fail Don, 
whom I have known all my days — who 
has been fond of me ever since I was a 
child, and who needs me so much? It is 
cruel and wicked to imagine such behavior 
—in such a place —at such a time, when 
I used to think the mountain must have 
looked like this when He stood on it, and 
Moses and Elijah came down and talked 





with him. It is like committing folly in a 
church, and turning God’s house into 
worse than a place of merchandise —a den 
of thieves. Be quiet, Mr. Tempest, or I 
shall be tempted to bid you leave me, and 
perhaps meet your death—and you so 
young, and when we have been such 
friends,” lamented Unah wofully. 

But his proposal to leave her had been 
already rejected; the time for it was past. 
And he would not be quiet. He would 
press his suit in season or out of season, 
not so much with humility — he had that 
to learn in a great measure —as with 
youthful confidence and daring self-asser- 
tion. 

“ Better break your word than keep it in 
the letter, and be false to it in the spirit,” 
asserted Frank. “ Better fail one man, 
who had no right to take advantage of you 
as a child, than make three people miser- 
able, though one of them is yourself and 
you may think you have a right to do what 
you will with yourself; that is just like a 
romantic girl,” said Frank, adopting an ac- 
cent of boyish superiority even at that 
moment. 

“ Nobody need be long miserable if they 
do what is right,” objected Unah faintly, 
and with more regard to the sense than 
the grammatical construction of her sen- 
tence. 

“ Should we not aim for the bothie now, 
although we have quarrelled?” suggested 
Frank with an air of affront, whether at his 
own words or at hers. 

She sought to comply in silence, but her 
limbs were trembling, her heart was sick, 
and when she advanced beyond the protec- 
tion of the trees into the seething whirl- 
pool of vapor that was beyond, she began 
to grope like a blind creature, and to stum- 
ble as if she would fall every instant. 

“Oh dear!” she cried in despair, “I 
do not know where to turn, or whether 
the bothie is on my right hand or my left.” 

He had sense enough remaining to see 
that _ae was in no condition to proceed. 
He drew her back beneath the shelter of 
the trees. 

“Never mind,” he said soothingly and 
penitently, since his heart smote him for 
the consequences of his wilfulness ; “ we'll 
wait a little longer till you have recovered, 
and I will not say another word to vex or 
plague you, if you’ll only forgive and trust 
me again.” 

He found a heap of leaves and withered 
bracken less wet than the other heaps, 
and induced her to sit down, as she was no 
longer fit to stand. In truth her teeth had 
begun to chatter and she was shivering 
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from head to foot in spite of herself. She 
looked forlorn and prostrated — very un- 
like the Unah Macdonald who was only 
timid and helpless to the world without, but 
in the inner circle which he had penetrated, 
showed herself brave, cheery, and full of 
expedient. 

He took her benumbed hands and 
chafed them in his own, which still re- 
tained some warmth, and she could not bid 
him desist. He begged her pardon hum- 
bly, over and over again, and she was not 
able to tell him to have done. Her pale 
face seemed to him to have grown as wan 
and shadowy in the mist, as the face of the 
moon when she rises in the sky before the 
sun has set. She appeared to be paying no 
heed to what was passing around her, and 
to be lapsing into stupor as people do who 
are exposed beyond their strength in a 
snowstorm, or in intense cold. She was 
like the lover of one of her songs — 


The frost it was keen, and his heart it grew 


weary, 
And he lay down to sleep on the moorland sae 
dreary. 


Possibly she had not vigor left to fight — 
if she were conscious of its approach — 
with the deadly insensibility stealing over 
her. 

Half an hour before he had smiled in- 
credulously in his light-heartedness, as to 
there being anything seriously alarming in 
a north country fog overtaking a seasoned 
captain in cricket games and stroke-oar 
in boat-races, with his mistress in his 
charge, on a Scotch mountain. But when 
it came to the pinch, he lost entire com- 
mand of himself. 

He raised her hands to his lips and 
kissed them fondly to melt the frost in 
them. He said aloud they two were alone 
together on the mountain, and very likely 
the mist would last for days and nights, 
and they would indeed perish thus to- 
gether, far from the rest of the world, 
without either its aid or its interference. 
And he could accept the portion rather 
than they should live to be parted. She 
was to be his and not Donald Drumchatt’s. 
God was going to be kinder to him than 
she had meant to be, and had decreed that 
in death they should not be divided. 

At his frantic words she suddenly roused 
herself, sat straight up, and looked in his 
face with her heavy eyes. 

“Did you care for me so much as 
that?” she asked in doubtful wonder, as if 
she were a third person listening to a 
Story which was ended. 
and I such a mere Highland girl, so 


“Tt was strange, | u 
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stupid,” referring to her shyness, “and 
not handsome as my mother was.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Unah,” he inter- 
rupted her without ceremony, but speaking 
solemnly all the same; “ you are the love- 
liest, cleverest, best woman I ever saw or 
shall see.” 

“ No!” she refused absolutely to believe 
so incredible a statement, shaking her 
head. “And if we get down safely after 
all, you will go back to England, enter on 
the great possessions they speak of, and 
forget all about me. And it will be right,” 
she said with firmness. 

“ Never,” he cried angrily. ‘“ What do 
you take me for, Unah? Aficklelad? A 
man sure to be forsworn?” 

“ Among the many songs I sang to you 
and Donald,” she answered him with a 
faint smile, “did I never sing to you of 
what befel the poor Highland lassies on 
Athole Green, when the lads, who had 
thought so much of them — only because 
they knew no better — were dancing with 
the English girls in Carlisle Ha’ ?” 

“No,” he answered proudly, “and I 
don’t care. They were Highlanders, I 
suppose,” he was still petulant enough to 
add, “and have nothing to do with me.” 

There was. silence again between them, 
while the griping, searching cold began to 
weigh even on his heart and tongue. He 
struggled against its mastery, and if a proof 
had been wanted that his mad, youthful 
passion was singularly deep and strong, 
reaching well-nigh to the roots of his 
being, there existed one in the fact that it 
was still uppermost in his thoughts. 

“Unah,” he assailed her again — cau- 
tiously this time, and she had got used 
to the employment of her Christian name 
by him till she heard it without protest 
acd as a matter of course; they had been 
a pair of friends for weeks, and they had 
become fellow sufferers at last — “do you 
think if the mist lasts and we cannot make 
our way down, that we shall not be able to 
survive a long exposure to it?” 

“TI do not know,” she hesitated; “but 
we will trust in God,” she added in her 
reverent, wistful way. “ They must guess 
our plight at Fearnavoil. My mother will 
know what detains us so long, for she sent 
us here; and my father,” she said the 
names with little gasps, “ will strive to res- 
cue us. But they are almost sure to think 
that we have taken refuge in the bothie. 
Now I am not certain that we are not on 
the other side of the wood, so that even 
though they get so far, they may still miss 
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«“ Not if I shouted?” 
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“ You cannot tell when to shout, and the 
continuous effort would help to exhaust 
you; you could only try it at intervals, and 
I am not sure whether they would hear 
you at Lochbuy Farm. We are young,” 
she began again after an instant’s pause — 
“a mere boy and girl, everybody called us 
a few days ago,” she reminded him, with 
a momentary rueful sense of the hardness 
of their fate if they were doomed to die 
then —“ but we have not had food for a 
number of hours, and I am worn out 
already. Several years ago a stranger liv- 
ing at the Ford Inn, as you have been 
doing, was rash enough to climb the moun- 
tain without a guide. The mist came 
down when he was nearer the foot than we 
are, but he never got any farther in the 
direction of the pass or the valley. Peo- 
ple judged that he must have wandered in 
a circle for hours, and then lain down 
where he was found in the morning, not a 
hundred yards from one of the shepherd’s 
cottages, if he had only known it,” she 
ended with a sighing shudder. 

“If we have so little chance left,” he 
urged, “ before we give up all thought of 
life and prepare to die, would there be any 
great disloyalty to him in your telling me 
that you could have cared for me if he had 
not been in the way, when I have loved 
you better than life, my darling, so that if 
you gave me one kiss | think I should die 
content?” 

“Oh, Frank,” she cried, thrilling him 
with the sound of his name that burst 
from her lips in her eagerness, “ would it 
not be a bad beginning in making our 
peace with God, to let our last act be one 
of treachery to those who trusted in us?” 

“It would not be treachery to be true to 
our love. You could not think so if you 
really cared for me,” he said moodily. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank!” she cried again, 
“do you believe I do not care for you be- 
cause I care more for your honor and your 
highest good?” Then she broke down in 
another direction: she wrung her hands 
and made that involuntary motion common 
to deepest sorrow, of rocking herself to and 
fro. “It is I who brought you here to 
die,” she said more to herself than to him, 
“and you were so young and brave and 
bonnie, like the heroes of my songs. You 
might have been happy if you had never 
come to Fearnavoil. But you came, and 
liked us all so well —liked me far too well. 
Oh! if I could only get you to leave me 
and save yourself, if I did not know that 
by going away from me you might die a 
speedier, more terrible death — dashed 
against the boulders! What shall I do? 
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What shall I do? Would it be a comfort 
to you for me to say — what I have never 
dreamed of or confessed to myself to this 
day —and though nothing could ever have 
come of it— that I care for you, who, till 
this summer, were a stranger to me, and 
who in a few weeks would have gone away 
and never seen me again, more than for 
poor Don whom I have known all my days, 
and who was to have been my husband, 
but who must live on now as he can at 
Drumchatt without his cousin? If there 
is sin in the words, how shall I keep from 
saying them?” 

It was his turn to be generous and to 
comfort her. “God bless you, Unah,” he 
said softly, “I will ask nomore. I believe 
now you care for me, though I was too 
late — that was not our fault— and noth- 
ing might have come of it. I am happy — 
do you hear me say it, Unah ? — happy as 
a king at this moment; and I can trust that 
God not only forgives us, but that he lets 
us have this single taste of happiness 
which was not for us. When it is near] 
over, you will lay your head on my shoul- 
der and let me hold your hand, and die as 
you might have died had you been my 
wife. Then I shall not care to live, or that 
the searchers should find me, until I am 
lying dead by your side.” 

But even as Frank uttered his tender 
adjuration, a muffled shout sounded 
through the mist. Both of them heard it; 
and though he was so startled that he could 
not at the moment reply, it was followed 
by another and a nearer shout, accompa- 
nied by the barking of dogs. She was the 
first to be recalled to the world of every- 
day life that had been left behind them, 
and of which they felt they had taken fare- 
well. It was with a strange sense of per- 
turbation, almost of pain, as when one is 
recalled from a swoon, and with a distress- 
ing consciousness of self-betrayal, that she 
awoke to the approach of deliverance. 
But, young and simple woman as she was, 
she gathered herself up, and drew swiftly 
around her again the cloak of reserve, 
with the instinct of self-preservation, and of 
the maintenance of a sacred privacy, which 
is so strong even in the most candid of 
single-hearted and pure-minded women, as 
to amaze the men who have most faith in 
them, and to draw down on them from 
cynics the charge of inveterate hypocrisy 
and guile. 

“ Listen!” she said to Frank Tempest, 
speaking almost as quietly in her reawak- 
ened hope as if the last two or three hours 
they had spent together had been blotted 
out. “It is my father with some of the 
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shepherds. They have taken the precau- 
tion to bring with them young Ghillie and 
the collies. And the dogs are scenting us 
out.” 

Unah was right. The next moment the 
dogs, headed by the yellow terrier of fa- 
mous descent, emerged, leaping and giving 
tongue joyously, as if from the clouds, 
soon to be followed by the tall figure of 
the minister and his stalwart assistants. 

“ Thank God, here they are!” cried the 
minister. “ Unah, lassie, what possessed 
you to take to the mountain on a day like 
this? I thought you knew better.” The 
worthy man reproached his daughter the 
moment he found her safe. Even his 

oodness and gentleness did not exempt 

im from the feelings of his kind in an in- 
clination to scold a little when his anxiety 
was relieved, partly as a protest against a 
waste of feeling, partly to prevent the most 
distant chance of ascene. 

“We wanted foxgloves for Lady Jean. 
I thought the mist might keep off, or that 
we should get down before it came,” said 
Unah briefl , her teeth beginning to chat- 
ter again, now that the high pressure of 
violent emotion was removed from her. 

“Tam the principal offender, Mr. Mac- 
donald,” Frank said, recovering his habit- 
ual boldness, and coming with his wonted 
alacrity to the front. “ Lady Jean sent me, 
and I persuaded Miss Macdonald to come 
out with me.” 

“ Say no more about it, sir ;” the minis- 
ter dismissed the subject somewhat drily, 
making a mental note to himself, “I 
thought that was a nice lad, but he must be 
an unmitigated puppy to suppose that he 
was of any consequence in the matter. 
“Here, Unah, drink this, every drop, in- 
stantly,” he said, carefully pouring out a 
certain measure from his flask, and speak- 
ing in a voice of authority, as if he were 
administering a nauseous drug on which 
depended the gravest results. “ You had 
better have the rest, Mr. Tempest,” he 
forced himself to add more heartily, yet 
with a touch of sarcasm, ‘unless you wish 
to carry off an exploded ague or a rheu- 
matic fever as a reminiscence of the High- 
lands.” 

It was plain that Frank Tempest’s share 
in the expedition rankled in the minister’s 
mind, disturbing its friendliness, and that 
there was great danger of the promising 
pupil in natural history undergoing an 
eclipse in his senior’s good graces. 

But the individuals most concerned were 
incapable of studying the thermometer of 
a third person’s manner. 

Unah was the calmest, but even Unah 
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had only power to say, “ Wrap me in your 
plaid, father, to make me warm again ; put 
your arm round me to hold me up, and I 
think I shall find strength to go down.” 
Then she looked round to the biggest of 
the shepherds, “ Charlie, let Mr. Tempest 
hold by your arm, for he is so stiff that his 
feet will not feel the ground beneath him; 
no wonder, for we have been dead and are 
alive again,” she added, in a lower tone, as 
if her mind were slightly confused, so that 
she mistook the clause of the verse she 
quoted. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. RUSKIN’S SOCIETY. 


[We give this account from a friend to the 
scheme, as of a certain intellectual interest. 
We pass no criticism on what may be called 
a dream of fair living. — Ep. Sfectator.] 


Mr. RUSKIN’s Guild of St. George has 
held its first “chapter,” and one of the 
most thoroughly English towns in England 
has been the scene of it. Perhaps very 
few, besides readers of “ Fors Clavigera,” 
have been aware that the great prose poet 
to whose genius we owe the debt of a new 
and noble impulse in art, and one of the 
cardinal points in whose teaching has al- 
ways been the interdependence between 
the artistic and moral energy of a nation, 
has for a long time endeavored to put his 
protest against, what he holds to be, the 
evil influences of the age, in the most 
practical form possible, namely, a society 
of which the actual working should be in 
direct and visible opposition to them. 
Those who accepted his teaching were 
asked to contribute, according to their 
ability, towards the obtaining land in En- 
gland, within the limits of which, subject 
to existing laws, an example might be set, 
firstly, of the right relations between land- 
lord and tenant, master and servant; sec- 
ondly, of the best education of the young, 
or indeed we may as well say, of the most 
excellent discipline and training of old and 
young; and thirdly, of the wisest and most 

eneficial use of the ground, by cultivation, 
for the most part, but sometimes by care- 
ful neglect, where great natural beauty, or 
other reasons, made such neglect desira- 
ble. It may sound strange, but moneys 
and land have been given to a society 
formed for this purpose. ‘“ Companions,” 
not many, it must be confessed, have been 
enrolled, and their first meeting was held 
the other day in Birmingham! It was, we 
have been told, a perfectly matter-of-fact 
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affair. Mr. Ruskin himself was unfortu- 
nately unable to be present, and the ad- 
dress from him, which was read, was a 
poor substitute for his voice and presence ; 
but even if he had been there, however 
much greater the interest of the meeting 
would have been, he would have had no 
very astonishing marvel to tell; nothing 
wherewith to strike the imagination, like 
the acquisition of some bold outlying island 
in which the experiment might be, as the 
public would think, fairly tried; nothing 
— except, indeed, his own eloquent words 
—to lessen the sense of disproportion 
which could not but attend the first actual 
setting to work of a society with so lofty 
an aim, and such vague, imagined possi- 
bilities of all-embracing growth, as are in- 
volved in the design of St. George’s Guild. 
The aim is high, and the framework capa- 
ble, in its author’s hope, of indefinite ex- 
pansion ; but the lines are so laid that the 
world will, perhaps, be the better for the 
experiment, if only a small measure of 
success, such as it is within reason to hope 
for, be obtained. The public has heard 
less of the essential than of the minor and 
somewhat fantastic details of the scheme. 
They have been used to regard Mr. Rus- 
kin (when they thought of him as anything 
else than a great art-critic, the greatest, 
perhaps, that ever lived), as one who had 
lost all patience with the world, and who 
had gone utterly wrong in his views about 
the currency; he was childish about rail- 
ways, machinery, and the sacred right of 
getting the best interest you could for your 
money; he was a hater of liberty and 
progress, — yet positively no better than a 
Communist, if all that was said of this 
new brotherhood of his were true. Un- 
doubtedly “ Fors Clavigera,” or the pam- 
phlet of that name which he gave to the 
world, or to those who took the trouble to 
write to Mr. George Allen for it, month by 
month for eight years, until his untoward 
illness, was, to say the very least, most 
varied and delightful reading. Inits pages 
Mr. Ruskin has used to the full the license 
which clearly belongs to founders of imag- 
inary republics, and has given his mind to 
a great variety of details in the economy 
of his own. He has told us what the na- 
tional store —in place of the national debt 
— shall consist of; has fixed his standard 
of value; chosen his coinage, a most lovely 
One, of course — the ducat and half-ducat, 
with the archangel Michael on one side 
and a branch of Alpine rose on the other, 
in gold—the florin and penny, with its 
English daisy, and divisions of the penny, 
in silver; has meditated laws regulating 
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dress and ornament; all in the most pic- 
turesque and quaintly-worded way. In fact 
many a page Is, as it were, stiff with gar- 
niture of antique phrases, titles, and dig- 
nities, gathered from wide ranges of his- 
tory, to be revived for modern use; in the 
midst of which the master’s —z.¢. Mr, 
Ruskin’s — accounts, household and other, 
and Messrs. Tarrant and Mackrell, solic- 
itors’, letter conveying the information that 
“the Companions of St. George will in- 
deed be capable of holding land, but not 
as the St. George’s Company, that is, not 
as a corporation,” and giving warning of 
various legal and other dangers, come in 
as passages of quite unilluminated prose. 
But there was no number of the series 
which did not contain passages of great 
beauty and sterling value, and over and 
over again, Mr. Ruskin stated in a clear 
and direct manner, the objects of the soci- 
ety, and what he proposed should be its 
methods of action. Every one knows 
how, in his opinion, and in some other peo- 
ple’s also, the world is in a very bad way, 
— selfishness, vanity, and practical atheism 
having wholly undermined the framework 
of social order, degraded labor, and de- 
stroyed art. Those, to whom acquiescence 
in such a state of things is intolerable, are 
asked to form a guild, “the object of which 
is to be the health, wealth, and long life of 
the British nation,” or, as he puts it else- 
where, “to buy, or obtain by gift, land in 
England, and thereon to train into the 
healthiest and most refined life possible, 
as many English men, English women, and 
English children, as the land so possessed 
can maintain in comfort; to establish for 
them and their descendants a national 
store of continually augmenting wealth; 
and to organize the government of the 
persons, and administration of the prop- 
erties, under laws which shall be just to 
all, and secure in their inviolable founda- 
tion on the law of God.” “ The rents of 
such land, though they will be required 
from the tenants as strictly as those of any 
other estates, will differ from common 
rents primarily in being lowered, instead of 
raised, in proportion to every improvement 
made by the tenant ; secondly, in that they 
will be entirely used for the benefit of the 
tenantry themselves, or better culture of 
the estates, no money being ever taken by 
the landlords, unless they earn it by their 
own personal labor.” So much for the 
difficult subject of rent, regarded from the 
landlord’s side. The unselfishness which 
is thus largely counted on in the matter of 
gifts of land, to begin with, and the sur- 
render of rents in perpetuity, is, after all, 
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no larger than that which founded and en- 
dowed old-world monasteries. As the 
leases of such lands fall in, the direct- 
ing power of St. George will come more 
and more into play. Conditions as to the 
use of steam-power will be made. (We 
may observe, by the way, that Mr. Ruskin 
does not reject “ the use of steam or other 
modes of heat-fower under all circum- 
stances, and would allow it for speed on 
main lines of communication, and for rais- 
ing water from great depths, or other work 
beyond human strength.”) ‘Schools and 
museums, always small and instantly ser- 
viceable, will be multiplying among the 
villages, — youth after youth being in- 
structed in the proper laws of justice, 
patriotism, and domestic happiness.” 
Those of the companions who can, will re- 
side, and see that St. George’s laws, as 
well as those of the land, are duly obeyed. 
These St. George’s laws “will, most of 
them, be merely old English laws revived, 
and the rest Florentine and Roman; none 
will be constituted but such as have 
already been in force among great na- 
tions.” No persons will be appointed to 
lordships who cannot show proofs of a 
right divine to rule. “ Higher by the head, 
broader by the shoulders, and heartier in 
the will, the lord of land and lives must 
ever be than those he rules.” There is to 
be no equality in St. George’s domain, 
“no competitive examinations ” — here we 
turn to the educational side of the scheme 
— “but contrariwise, absolute prohibition 
of all violent and strained effort — most of 
all, envious or anxious effort—in every 
exercise of body and mind;” the natural 
mental rank will be as carefully sought 
out, we suppose, as it ever was te Jesuit 
instructors ; each scholar will be taught to 
know his place, to be content with his 
faculty, while putting it to the best use he 
can, and to cultivate reverent admiration 
of superior faculties as one of the first of 
duties. Wordsworth’s line, “ We live by 
admiration, hope, and love,” seems to rep- 
resent the ever-present, up-lifting thought 
of Mr. Ruskin’s mind, when dealing with 
the subject of education: “All boys 
shall learn either to ride or sail, the power 
of highest discipline and honor being 
vested by Nature in the two chivalries of 
the Horse and Wave.” “Children shall 
learn, in the history of five cities — Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, and London — 
so far as they can understand, what has 
been beautifully and bravely done; and 
they shall know the lives of the heroes and 
heroines in truth and naturalness; and 
Shall be taught to remember the greatest 
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of them on the days of their birth and 
death, so that the year shall have its full 
calendar of reverent Memory. And on 
every day, part of their morning service 
shall be a song in honor of the hero whose 
birth-day it is; and part of their evening 
service, a song of triumph for the fair 
death of one whose death-day it is; and 
in their first learning of notes, they shall 
be taught the great purpose of music, 
which is to say a thing which you mean 
deeply, in the strongest and clearest pos- 
sible way.” 

The great doctrine of the value to mind 
and body of a fair proportion of manual 
labor will be well kept in view, — labor, 
that is, with tools, not machines. The 
thought of the studious person will be 
made wholesome by bodily toil, the toil of 
the laborer noble by elevated thought. 
Nay, Mr. Ruskin would have us “able to 
imagine (not an easy thing, he declares, for 
any person trained in modern habits of 
thought) a true and refined scholarship, of 
which the essential foundation is to be 
skill in some useful labor.” Even coarse 
work, in pure air and in the midst of nature 
which has not been unfairly dealt with, 
ought not of itself to tend in any degree to 
render any human being unable to love 
beautiful things in nature and feel great- 
ness in art. As for art and artists, “and 
some forms of intellectual or artistic labor 
inconsistent (as a musician’s) with other 
manual labor,” St. George cannot be said 
to look over-kindly on them! “Scholars, 
painters, and musicians may be advisedly 
kept on due pittance, to instruct and amuse 
the laborer at or after his work, provided 
the duty be severely restricted to those 
who have high special gifts of voice, touch, 
and imagination,’—to the few, in fact, 
who will sing, or preach, or paint, however 
badly they may be paid, all from pure love, 
and with a stiff examination as to technical 
skill to be gone through before license of 
exhibition is granted them at all. Here, 
again, pure air and unspoiled nature are 
reckoned on as all-powerful helpers. “No 
great arts,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ were prac- 
ticable by any people, unless they were 
living contented lives, in pure air, out of 
the way of unsightly objects, and emanci- 
pated from unnecessary mechanical occue 
pation.” 

We have left ourselves no space for the 
confession of faith and vow which every 
companion is required to write out and 
sign. The first article, “I trust in the 
Living God,” is followed by one which de- 
clares trust “in the nobleness of human 
nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the 
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fulness of its mercy, and the joy of its 
love.” Nor can we give here any sketch 
of the constitution of the society, and the 
conditions of companionship. We had 
intended to convey to our readers a notion 
of what we take to be the essential objects 
of Mr. Ruskin’s design, keeping aside 
much which represented only the indul- 
gence on the founder’s part of his own 
brilliant fancies in State-making, as well as 
the wide-sweeping arrangements which, as 
he himself says, “are thought out in the 
scale of European work.” Some very 
small bits of various parishes being all the 
society has to begin with, we wished to 
give only such extracts from “ Fors” as 
would fit this modest scale, and be capable 
— assuming a certain amount of unselfish- 
ness — of being put in practice within it; 
but the temptation to quote some sen- 
tences at length which go beyond this, and 
show how much that is noble is contained 
in the author’s ideal of education and life, 
has been too much for us now and then. 
The society, however, exists, and we may 
possibly one day give some account of the 
meeting, presided over by an ex-mayor of 
no mean city, and attended by real, hard- 
working companions, with which its public 
life may be said to have commenced. 


From The Examiner. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


IT is with the deepest feelings of regret 
that we record the death, at the early age 
of thirty-four years, of Professor W. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S., late fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and professor 
of applied mathematics and mechanics 
at University College, London. In power 
of original mathematical investigation it is 
not too much to say that he showed genius 
of the very highest order, and the value of 
his contributions to the most abstruse 
branches of mathematical science will be 
appreciated even more than it is now by 
future workers ; for he was a pioneer with 
whom few could keep pace. Professor 
Clifford’s powers of exposition were al- 
most marvellous, and he was absolutely 


unrivalled in the facility with which he|be fi 


would explain the results of the most ab- 
struse calculations so as to make them in- 
telligible to the meanest capacity. It is 
seldom that these two faculties are found 
in one individual; but Professor Clifford 
was also a thinker in many branches of 
science, and threw some new light on every- 





thing he touched. Many are the hints 
that some of our first physicists and chem- 
ists have received from his fertile brain. 

But it is not only as a scientist that Pro- 
fessor Clifford is known, and that his 
memory will llve; he was also well recog- 
nized as a moral philosopher, and whether 
at a meeting of that most select of all select 
societies —the Metaphysical— or among 
less distinguished friends, his arguments 
bore the genuine stamp of deep thought, 
and when he ridiculed — and he could do 
so in the most scathing manner — it was 
done for the sake of truth, and with a firm 
conviction that the subject in hand de- 
served it. It will interest many to know 
that he held the strongest anti-Russian 
views, and often regretted the inactivity of 
England and Europe during the late war. 
Shortly before he left England he wrote 
two letters to a journal known for its 
strong opposition to Russia, which were 
published, though not with his signature. 
He greatly deplored the attitude of the 
Liberal Opposition in this country. 

Few are aware that at one period of his 
life he was an ardent believer in what are 
called High Church views, and that he 
then,studied theology with that zeal which 
characterized all he did. His knowledge 
of the Fathers was perhaps unequalled 
by that of any bishop on the Bench. It 
was this which gave him such power in 
his attacks on superstition. He knew his 
own strength and the weak points of the 
enemy’s fortress, while his honesty of pur- 
pose and his love of truth made him a 
difficult foe to encounter. What rank he 
would have taken, had he lived ten years 
longer, among the philosophers whose 
thoughts influence men for all time we 
cannot say, but it is certain that he gave 
every promise that his more matured pro- 
ductions would take their place side by 
side with those of the first thinkers of any 
age. But it is as a man that his friends 
will remember him; they will think of 
that charming gentle manner, of that 
pleasant smile, of that face that was never 
seen in anger, of those cheering words 
always at command, of his consideration 
for others, of all his lovable qualities, and 
soy ae find a blank left which can never 

ed. 

For him we can do nothing, but profit 
by the example he has left us. But for 
those nearest and dearest to him, from 
whom he has been snatched, it is our duty 
as well as our privilege to make that pro- 
vision which his short life’ and slender 
means prevented him from insuring. 
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